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“There is no stronger inducement to the managers of a 
public service corporation to serve the public well than a 
healthy apprehension that a rival concern will do so. It is 
sometimes argued that the presence of two telephone sys- 
tems in a given district is a disadvantage to the community, 
which is best served by one system reaching all subscribers; 
but One system will never be made to reach all subscribers 
as cheaply as would otherwise be the case if the possibility 
of competition is destroyed.”—The Supreme Court of New 
York in the Yates Hotel Case, decided June 14, 1910. Opin- 
ion by Justice Willard Bartlett, Chief Justice Cullen, and Jus- 
tices Haight, Hiscock and Chase concurring; Justice Gray not 


voting. 





The Small User and the Measured Rate. 

It is only recently that the influence of traffic upon 
telephone costs has been fully realized. The result of the 
extended studies of this influence, for which due credit must 
be awarded to Messrs. D. C. and Wm. B. Jackson, who have 
made its determination a fundamental principle in their in- 
vestigations of rate questions at Chicago and Boston, is to 
strengthen the demand for a more equitable division of the 
cost of supporting the service between the large and small 
users. 

The importance to the business community of a highly 
expanded list of residence and rural connections was indu- 
bitably demonstrated by the operations of the Independent 
companies. Their low initial rates made telephone wires 
the highway for general communication. The vast expan- 
sion of service which followed the advent of competition 
saved the expense of order wagons to the grocery and 
market, enabled the wholesaler’s and jobber’s salesman to 
reduce traveling expenses, the druggist to expand his trade, 
and in countless ways has wrought a revolution which has 
convinced the business man that the telephone is one of 
the most economical, and most necessary of the instru- 
ments of his trade. 

It is significant that when the measured rate was intro- 
duced in England it was bitterly opposed by the large users 
of service. They realized that they had been getting a 
proportion of service at the expense of the small user. 


With a far lower development than is prevalent in the 
United States, they failed to realize that a reduction in 


rates to the small user, making the cost to him more 
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closely proportioned to his use, would invite an expansion The men must be so adjusted to the work as to secure 


in numbers. Such expansion of telephone service exerts 


the same influence on general prosperity as the opening 
of railway transportation and improved highways has upon 


the average wealth of a district suited to agricultural 


pursuits. 
Grasping this idea which is the key to the real interests 
3oston merchants have reversed the 


of their class, the 


position taken by their British contemporaries, many of 
whom have now seen and admitted their error, and declared 


in favor of a readjustment of rates which, broadly consid- 


ered, should promote the expansion of facilities. By this 
expansion they will profit through participation in the 
benefits made available to many, instead of to a lesser 


If the 


- . . . .*. . . . - 
furnishes an aid to this expansion its principles are bound 


extent at the expense of a few. 3oston rate plan 
to prevail in other sections where city and suburban condi- 
tions are to an extent similar. 


Eliminating “Hello” in Chicago. 


It often takes more time to exchange “Hellos” than it does 





to receive connection with the called party in an exchange 
where the operating is rapid. The.use of this word, which 
is so meaningless when used at the telephone, has provoked 
endless discussion between telephone men and immeasurable 
annoyance among subscribers. 

In Chicago a plan to eliminate “Hello” is being tried out, 
which up to date seems to give promise of results. That is 
the training of the branch exchange operators at the large 
business houses, who will tend to become collectively a center 
of education in good telephone practice for all subscribers. As 
a means to this end the Chicago Telephone Company has sent 
out a letter stating, among other things, that “the telephone 
company has been trying to impress upon operators employed 
in private branch exchanges in business houses the desirabil- 
ity of giving the firm’s name in answering telephone calls. 
There are 1,275 of these exchanges in the downtown district. 
On a recent test the operators at 737 answered with the firm’s 
name on the first call; forty-four gave the telephone number 
and 494 ‘Hello? ‘What is it?’ ‘Well?’ or 
some other meaningless phrase. After two tests of this kind 
it appears that there are only 248 of these private exchange 


answered with 


operators in the duwntown district who continue to delay 


telephone service by saying ‘Hello’ or using some other 


phrase.” 
Let everybody join in with Chicago in this good work. It 


is a plan worth spreading. 





How Do You Leave Your Work? 

The size and ability of a man are often revealed by the 
condition or appearance of the work which he has done. 
who can do a certain thing. 
But 


those who, in addition to performing thorough work, give 


There are very many men 


There is a considerable number who can do it well. 


their product a pleasing finish, are in a relatively small class. 
first Finish is 
The joint must be perfect, mechanically and 


Of course the essential is thoroughness. 


secondary. 


electrically. The house wire must be securely fastened. 


economy of time. Anything short of substantial work will 
bring about cutting lines, broken wires, lost time and poor 
service generally. This much is our duty and no special 
credit attaches to us for doing it. Some things may yield 
to gloss and polish to cover up gross deficiencies, but we 
will not consider such cases. 

Men 


perf Irmances. 


are of various classes regarding their ability and 


Some few do not know how to do goo: 


work. Others know how and do it part of the time, but 


through carelessness they continue to turn out defective 


and imperfect work. Some know how to do first-class 
work and conscientiously do it; but it is a distinct effort 
for them and they stop at the point of accomplishment. 
The last and smallest class are those who know and perform, 
but-are not content with mere accomplishment. They seek 
to make the splice straight as well as tight, and the house 
wire neat and unobtrusive, as well as secure. They assign 
their men to work for which they are adapted and in which 
These have 


they can do their best. These are the masters. 


overcome the details of duty, settled mere performance 


into a habit, and passed on to the completion of the 
product. 

The style of finish, the last touch of polish over a work 
of thorough goodness, is the earmark of true workmanship. 
For he who so masters his art that its correct performance 
is a matter of certainty, can well afford to add the touch of 
finish which lifts his product into the class of the select. 
Merely to do a work thoroughly, without neatness or finish, 
leaves the impression that the worker's power was exhausted 
when the task was done. Proper finish on work of merit in- 
dicates ample reserve power, the suggestion of still greater 
possibilities. ‘ 

In which class are you? 
How do you leave your work? 
Do your *best—and a little more, for if you will, you can. 





How long will it be before every establishment has at least 
one telephone? 





Corners. 

The summer season should not be allowed to pass without 
a careful inspection of all corners being made. It is well to 
make this inspection late in the summer, when the results of 
extreme expansion of wire and guys can be observed. 

If the wires of a corner span are not sufficiently slack, the 
matter should be given attention, for the following reason. 
With the coming of cold weather both guys and line wire 
will contract suddenly; in the course of a single night they 
maay be drawn as tight as “fiddle strings,” subjecting the pins 
to a severe and unnecessary strain. 

When the natural forces of contraction begin their work 
something must give way; sometimes the entire corner will 
“lift” if the ground is soft, but more frequently the weaker 
pins will snap. 

The safest prevention is to work slack back into the corners 
from both directions, and, if necessary, secure it with dead- 
end ties. This work should be laid out for the fall months, 
and completed before the first “cold snap.” 















Bill Nye printed years ago a cartoon of a lank and hungry 
deacon standing with an affectionate arm over the shoulder 
of a confiding neighbor. A furtive clerical hand was creep- 
ing toward the change pocket of the unsuspecting dupe. 
Can it be that Bill foresaw a time when high finance would 
acquire an aspect of benevolence; or that professions of 
religion could be put on as a convenient cloak to con- 
ceal the motives of those who move in the higher sphere? 

The property of which the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company has just acquired control in Michigan, known 
as the Michigan State Telephone Company, ought to have 
been located at Pittsburg. Boats scheduled to run down the 
river to Cincinnati and Louisville sometimes have to tie up 
for days waiting for friendly showers to swell the stream. 
Had the philanthropists who control the Michigan telephone 
property but located on the banks of the Allegheny they might 
have taken many a legitimate toll for supplying the liquid 
to float the steamers over the bars. Why, indeed, should 
not readers of the Scriptures have an ambition to trans- 
mute water, not into wine, but verily into gold. In their 
steady and relentless approach to the philosopher’s stone, 
need they, like the demented alchemists of the middle ages, 
waste their lives in vain toil? In Michigan their work has 
taught the value of engraved promises in many a home be- 
reft of a head, and has made good men learn what rever- 
ence is due the names of praying promoters. 

It all started in 1896 when Pingree, a zealous churchgoer, 
was mayor. Detroit had a Bell telephone company, the Mich- 
igan Telephone Company, in which a heavy interest was held 
by a group of Chicago men, who were not enthusiastic over 
expansion. There was room and need for a bigger and cheaper 
service. Charles Flowers was corporation counsel of Detroit 
and Alex. McCloud was secretary to the mayor. By their aid 
Wm. L. Holmes got a franchise for a new company in De- 


troit. Then he and Flowers began to rig up pumping and fil- 
tering machinery. They planned on a large scale, for those 
times. 


Flowers was a lawyer, and Holmes had never been a busi- 
man. He was a salesman. He started on books and 
learned how to stand rebuffs.’ Then he sold real estate and 
found that a little blue sky was worth money to the man who 
lives a narrow life. Stock selling was his game, and church- 
going his “front” when he fell in with his new political 
friends, and started out to “interest” the people in a tele- 
phone company. 


ness 


A Campaign for Cash. 

Their financial layout had all the fancy trimmings that ever 
bedecked a city grant. In the first place there was the Detroit 
Telephone Company, a local affair for operating, but per- 
fectly willing to have its stock held anywhere, you understand. 
Capital, $1,500,000. Then there was the New State—a long dis- 
tance company which was also a holding company for the De- 
troit Telephone Company and local exchanges in the neigh- 
borhood of Detroit. This issued $2,000,000 in stock. Shares 
were $100 apiece and nets were spread for small investors. 

Holmes appointed agents, who went out and raked the 
state for the money. They are said to have dealt with clerks 
and obtained balance lists of savings banks and building 


A Michigan Financial Crop 


Melons for the Banker and Lemons for the Stockholder 
A Concentrative Promotion Scheme — Foolish 
Spending — Purchase of Competitor Chokes 
the Golden Calf—A Wicked Sale and the 
Harvest from Widows and Orphans 
Cashing in—The Net Result 
For Detroit 








and loan associations. A scheme was to approach a holder 
of shares in the association, wink, and gulp and make grave 
hints as to its terrible financial condition. When the in- 
vestor was properly agitated what was easier than to sug- 
gest that the association might not want the influential, 
benevolent and pious Mr. Holmes to know of its condition, 
and that if the shareholder would make over his invest- 
ment in return for telephone stock the agent would try 
to have Mr. Holmes see what he could realize on the deal. 

An ex-deputy sheriff specialized on women. If they liked 
the idea of having money in the bank, he would throw up 
his hands. “Madam, I have been an officer of the law in 
the great metropolis of our state, and covld you have but 
seen, as I have seen, the actions of the country bankers when 
confronted with the temptations of a great city! Do you not 
fear for the safety of your money in their hands?’ Naturally 
a lot of it went into the gentle care of the pious Mr. Holmes. 

The star of the lot called himself Rev. F. A. Smart. Arriv- 
ing in town Monday morning he would be seen on the street 
with the local preacher. He was a town topic by the time 
he appeared at the Wednesday evening meeting. There he 
prayed, and if ever a man had the gift of tongues it was 
Brother Smart. Thursday and Friday he visited the par- 
ishioners and talked “business.” 

What the Money Bought. 

They got money. Professors at the state college and 
their friends at Ann Arbor are said to have contributed 
$80,000; policemen, firemen and teachers of Detroit and 
churchgoers in the surrounding towns took their certifi- 
cates and turned over their cash. First came the sales 
commission. The promoters are said to have got 5 cents. 
and the agent 20 cents on every dollar. That left 75 cents 
to turn over to the Detroit Construction Company for 
putting in the plant. Of course the construction company 
was owned by the promoters and, to help things along, 
they had it buy its material of their Detroit Telephone 
Supply Company. 

At last they sold so many securities that enough money 
trickled through to actually build a plant. The New State 
was built out of stock. Some say that no money except 
the proceeds of a sale of $594,000 bonds, which were placed 
in Scotland, ever went into the Detroit plant. It got sub- 
scribers, anyway. The boys used to change the circuits 
on the switchboard every few days, and this kept the 
people interested and hopeful, even if the service wasn’t 
perfect. The subscribers’ list grew. 

The New State company managed to get some fairly good 
toll lines built and put in a number of local exchanges; 
among them Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, Jackson, Pontiac, Lapeer, 
Ionia, Port Huron and others. 

Rates were $40 and $25 in Detroit. Pingree became gover- 
nor, and while holding that position wrote a letter saying the 
company was making money. The New State company, of 
which Flowers was president, did rather better. 

Bell Company Buys Itself Into a Hole. 

While these brave plans had been working out, Chas. J. 
Glidden, through the Erie Telephone Company, had acquired 
control of the Michigan State Company, buying out the Chi- 
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cago people. He increased the capital from $2,500,000 to 
$5,000,000, and increased the bonded indebtedness from $785,- 
000 to $5,000,000. The bonds were placed through Henry W. 
Poor & Co., N. W. Harris & Co. and their associates. Glid- 
den was considerably of a churchgoer, too, and deserves a 
place in this Detroit telephone history. He started in as mes- 
senger boy, but he never grew into an operating man. He 
was an expander. He liked to rush around the country and 
brag about how big his properties were going to be, and how 
much money they were spending. The boys all liked Glidden, 
and they liked to spend his money. Some of it was transmuted 
into big poles set in cement bases, that never were loaded 
and never will be. A lot of good plant was built—some 
of it too good, or in the wrong place. At any rate, earn- 
ings didn’t respond right away. 

Part of this unproductive expenditure was for New State 
stock. The Michigan wanted to wipe out this cut rate com- 
petition, so it cut its own rates, and went out in the latter 
part of 1897 to buy New State stock, which had dropped to 
25. It bought steadily through an extended period until the 
price had gone up to 70. It was claimed by the officers that 
the compny was making money. Then the Michigan made 
a secret deal with the promoters for control, and as a pre- 
liminary Holmes and Flowers put out a glowing statement of 
prosperity and demand for services, and got $700,000 increase 
in New State capital authorized. They sold this stock to the 
Michigan Telephone Company and put the cash in the treas- 
ury. Then a stockholders’ meeting’ was called, in accordance 
with the law, to vote on the question of selling out to the 
Michigan. The meeting was held in a little room, where those 
in attendance had to stand up, and were crowded. Michigan 
agents and friends of the promoters were present, loaded 
with all the proxies they could get. 

The Michigan company voted its $700,000 of stock to take 
over the property, and exchange its own stock for all holdings 
of New State. The stock of Holmes, Flowers, and their 
friends carried the vote. Temporarily the deal wiped out 
the competition which the Michigan company had feared. It 
also put the Michigan company in control of the $700,000 it 
had put into the New State treasury. 

Holmes is understood to have made a clean-up, and gotten 
away with cash for his watered securities. Flowers was not 
so fortunate. He took Michigan stock like the small holders. 
As a sort of bonus he got a job as attorney for the company. 
He was never fired and he didn’t resign. They just stopped 
paying him a salary. When the freeze-out came Charley 
Flowers was a very much disappointed man. 

These purchases took place in 1900, about a year after the 
Glidden interests had acquired control. 

The Newberry and McMillan families, wealthy Michigan 
people, quietly disposed of most of their extensive holdings 
of Michigan telephone stock. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company became a 
holder of a heavy block of stock. . 

Soon Glidden and his friends began to discover that they 
had bought a few things which Holmes and his associates 
hadn’t mentioned. The Detroit company had about 5,400 sub- 
scribers, at the low rates. Most of them accepted the Michi- 
gan service and rates. A few were obstinate and raised the 
question of the rate limitation in the Detroit company’s fran- 


chise. They claimed that in acquiring the franchise the Michi- 
gan company had acquired the rate limitation also. They made 
this a very troublesome proposition for a time. Then the 


Scotch holders of the Detroit company’s bonds took a turn. 
They hadn’t been getting their interest. Some of them came 
to New York, and were referred by the Central Trust Com- 
pany of that city to Don M. Dickinson, a Detroit attorney, who 
had been postmaster general under Cleveland. He asserted 
that the Detroit mortgage had become attached to the Michi- 
gan company under the old common law doctrine of confusion 
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of goods. The upshot of it was that the Michigan company 
admitted this obligation, adding about $36,000 to its interest 
charges. With the proceeds of the $5,000,000 bond sale in- 
vested largely for future development, and a burden of ex- 
traordinary unproductive expense, and many free and reduced 
rate telephones due to its competitive tactics, its income ac- 
count became a subject of serious concern. Debts had piled 
up and collections were poor. There was a floating debt of 
over $2,000,000 owed Glidden’s iil-fated Erie company. Michi- 
gan Telephone defaulted on its interest in July, 1902. 

Up to this time telephone financing in this section had been 
the work of amateurs and promoters. When interest 
defaulted, professionals entered the game. It seemed ap- 
parent very soon that the minority stockholders, of whom 
there were over 900, many of whom were the people who 
had taken Michigan for New State stock, stood little show. 

The Bankers’ Reorganization. 

W. N. Harris was another man who could refer to his 
record as a churchgoer. Besides, he had a record for pro- 
tecting investors in bonds through his house. The equity of 
the bondholders must be fully preserved, was his ultimatum. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company had about 
$125,000 of stock. 3 


was 


It wanted to scale the bonds down to 35. 

It has always been charged by many that the default was 
premeditated. Whether this is true or not, subsequent events 
show that it led to the cleaning up of an immense sum of 
money by Harris and his associates. They forced a sale under 
foreclosure July 15, 1903, and then bought in the property 
to protect the bondholders. The stockholders were frozen out 


absolutely. Then the bonds were made the basis of a new 
watering scheme. 

For every $1,000 bond the holder got 
ST PE shakivs euabanricecbanscuesesadisds sonewe $ 800.00 
ee I SIE i gos geen sce Sain Once aarcace se 325.00 
ee I I 6 oon ik eee sa oe acwedciene cink's 200.00 
RN 95a eran Sintered uk Rows Shoe ae 4.16 


$1,329.16 
Thirty-three per cent water in the securities of a concern 
that had just defaulted on its interest! 

Surely this shows a charitable motive for the sale! The 
earnings had advanced between the time of default and the 
period of foreclosure. Interest was paid easily enough after 
the Harris reorganization. A dividend was declared for the 
first year on the $285,000 preferred stock. It had been 
largely bought in by Harris and associates. They offered 
to help the bondholders realize a little cash, and picked up 
common for 5 and preferred for 10. 

Wm. A. Jackson became the executive head of the company 
under the Harris regime, after the default. At the time he 
entered upon his duties it was understood that the $6,000,000 
common stock was in part to be used to satisfy the claims of 
the stockholders. But after the sale Harris, the churchman, 
stood on his legal rights, and mercilessly froze them out. 
Over .900 of them, many women, and some trustees for estates, 
were shown no quarter. They all had to walk the plank. 

Then earnings began to grow. The 1907 report of the com- 
pany showed no dividends on common. Four dividends were 
paid on preferred—6 per cent. Harris and his company, fam- 
ily and associates were heavily interested in the preferred. 

Here things began to work toward a climax. The 
report says: 

“Mr. William A. Jackson, president of the company, tendered 
his resignation, which was accepted with regret. * * * Mr. 
N. C. Kingsbury, formerly vice president, has been elected to 
the office of president.” 

Mr. Kingsbury was a Harris man. He has put in part of the 
time with the N. W. Harris company in Chicago, and the rest 
in Detroit. During his administration the Harris interest in 
common stock took a remarkable turn. 


1907 

















August 20, 1910. 


In 1908 N. W. Harris personally appears for the first time 
as a holder of common stock, with 14,676 shares. 

If a clerk working for N. W. Harris & Co. should be caught 
“playing the market’’ he wouid be fired in disgrace. 

Building the Market for Common. 

During the year 1908 a four per cent dividend was declared 
on common. They were trying to build a market for it. 
Things were forced pretty hard. The first two per cent was 
declared in June, 1908, out of the earnings for the last two 
quarters of 1907. Evidently Harris had at last begun to ex- 
perience a tender feeling toward a holder of common stock. 

Michigan common began to be quoted in the markets of the 
East and Middle West. But there were many wise investors, 
and sales were few. It was not yet time to cash in. In 1909 
N. W. Harris personally held 14,903 shares of common. 

In 1909 the company had issued $8,606,000 of the $10,000,000 
bonds authorized under the reorganization plan. 

One million, seven hundred thousand dollars of bonds had 
been issued during the year. 

Total assets increased only $1,094,136.19 in this period. 

“Plants and property” showed a book increase of $955,338.16. 

The station growth was 18,545, and toll line increase 95 miles 
of pole line and 1,048 miles of wire. 

The state made an appraisal of the property for taxation 
purposes during this year and valued it at $11,500,000. 

The Detroit directory is full of J. L. R. W. numbers. This 
means a too heavy party line development, low grade subscrib- 
ers, thrown in haphazard to get the plant on a maximum earn- 
ing basis in a minimum time, with little regard for the future. 
There were many signs that the company was approaching the 
end of its financial rope. With slight market for its stock, 
and the property, and property and income accounts stand- 
ing where they were, it would have perplexed the Harris 
firm, had it been forced to stand behind a new bond issue. 

So the common stock received a little more forced culture. 
It was put on a six per cent basis, and was quoted above par— 
rising as high as 107 before the clean-up. Detroit holders 
knew there was “something doing,” but were at a loss as to 
the real purpose of these moves in the games of high finance. 

During Mr. Jackson’s presidency the ratio of net to gross 
earnings advanced. Since then it has declined. 

Earnings per station fell from $30.24 in 1907 to $28.88 in 
1909, including tolls. As the toll earnings were probably above 
$600,000 per vear, the rentals must be in bad shape. 

Where the Dividend Came From. 

In 1908 there was a balance over fixed charges of $464,605. 
In 1909 only $381.991. Yet this was the year in which a 6 per 
cent dividend was declared on common stock. $2,500,000 of 
common stock is held under control of the board of directors. 
Apparently this received no dividend. There is another dis- 
crepancy unexplained. Common stock dividends amounted to 
$207,510, somewhat less than 6 per cent on $3,500,000. 

Here is a condensed statement of earnings and expenses: 


Batanee OVer HEC CHALHES «2. osc. sco sec swcccevcwses $381,991 
Common stock dividends ............ce08:. $207,510 
Preferred stock dividends ................. 136,972 

344,482 

Balance for depreciation and surplus............. $ 37,509 


The Chicago Bell Company is urging the city council to grant 
it a 7 per cent depreciation allowance above current mainten- 
ance. If this is fair for Chicago, with its heavy proportion of 
underground plant, it is over-conservative for the Michigan 
property. 

7 per cent of $18,738,146.15 (book value of plant) . .$1,311,660.22 
On this basis the deficit would have been.......... 1,274,151.22 
Furthermore the assets contains two items of 

very doubtful significance: 


TE EAMETEMNNO CMR 25 ih aserd siccolaieiciniae Rae bens 235,798.58 
“Accounts and notes receivable less reserve for 
etn GOORIN ods 6 os sa eee Coa 374,412.50 
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One looks in vain among the assets for any reserves what- 
ever—there is none there for depreciation or for doubtful ac- 
counts. The heavy accounts receivable looks as if uncollected 
accounts were an unconsciously long time dying. 

An attempt to season the statement into palatability for the 
bondholders is made by charging half the dividends back to the 
1908 surplus, rather than to follow straight accounting as we 
have given it. This, however, need perplex no one. 

With the property in this condition, common stock, which 
was originally “water,” was taken over by the A. T. & T. Co. 
on the basis of four A. T. & T. for five Michigan State. Truly 
a remarkable sidelight this affords on President Vail’s opinion 
of the real value of A. T. & T. stock, which is quoted on the 
market around 133. 

The term “dividend-skinned” has a deep significance to 
bondholders. 

The original Michigan stockholders were flayed alive—now 
it is the turn of the bondholders to wonder what is coming. 
But N. W. Harris at last has convertible securities. Over a 
million dollars from Michigan telephone users—and school 
teachers, policemen and firemen. That is going some for a 
good church member 
The Net Gain. 

What does A. T. & T. get for this? 

Over 900 stockholders were sacrificed that what is now the 
Michigan Bell property might have a monopoly in Detroit and 
surrounding towns. 

At the present time it is confronted with a competitive plant 
which is physically capable of giving the best service obtainable 
anywhere in the world. The Home Telephone Company 
is giving this quality of service, and not merely taking on new 
business, but the highest grade of subscribers. 

It has a new plant, in first-class condition. 
by President Wm. A. Jackson, the same man who was in 
charge of the Michigan State before the purpose of the Har- 
ris control began to appear. His presence is a guarantee of 
financial conservatism, healthy development, and service that 
will compel attention. 

The Home company is pushing forward. Where the Home 
plant gives a direct connection, the patchwork system of the 
Michigan obliges it to weave a conversation through the trunk 
boards of its complicated plant, increasing liability to error. 
Busy reports are a frequent annoyance to its subscribers. The 
public is discontented, and on Aug. 6 the conservative and in- 
fluential Detroit Journal editorially expressed a vigorous dis- 
approval of the service for detailed causes. 

Sacrificing stockholders to build monopoly is an ineffective 
way to prevent competition. But Harris must have made a 
fortune! 


It is managed 


Lively Thirteen Year Old at the Board. 


The following was printed in a paper at Akron, Ohio: 

Residents of Barberton, who are generally of a peaceful 
frame of mind, are all wrought up over the service given them 
at the present time by the Bell telephone company. They 
say all of the trouble arises from the fact that a 13-year old 
girl was hired last week to act as operator. The railroads 
and factories and lawyers are chief users of the Bell telephone 
in Barberton. One prominent railroad official said Monday, 
“The service is positively rotten. This girl is not over 13 
years old, I think, and is continually looking out the win- 
dow.” “Monday,” he continued, “I called the B. & W. 
office and she said their telephone had been taken out. I had 
talked to that plant but a few minutes before and told her so 
and got, ‘You’re a liar,’ for an answer. For four hours 





Monday from 11 a. m. to 4 p. m., at intervals I tried to 
get Akron but each time was greeted with “‘They’re busy,’ and 
the last time she said ‘They’re busy, busy, busy,’ and then she 


giggled.” 








Induction Noises and the Remedy 
By Robert J. Ardiff 


In the earlier days of telephony and in fact up to a com- 
paratively recent time the phenomenon of “cross-talk” was at- 
tributed to electromagnetic induction, that is, mutual induction. 
It has now become generally recognized, due to the investi- 
gations of Mr. J. J. Carty, that, with the usual relations of 
circuits to each other and the usual strength of telephone cur- 
rents, the effects of mutual induction are very feeble, in fact, 
inappreciable, and cross-talk is due to electrostatic induction 
alone. 

That this is true is shown by calculations made by Mr. A. 
I. Kennelly from data furnished by Mr. Carty which showed 
that roughly the static disturbance in a 
twenty times as great as the magnetic. 

Mr. Carty’s experiments 
transposition in a metallic line would eliminate electromag- 


telephone line was 


also showed that while a single 


length to apply in transposing telephone lines carrying a large 
number of wires. The importance of this is seen when it is 
considered how complicated such systems may become, the 
complications consisting of the junction of two trunk lines, 
or the occurrence of intermediate offices on a large lead. 

The general method to be followed in transposing in such a 
case is to take the standard section and starting from one end 
of the line, apply it consecutively until arrival at the next to 
the last section before some radical change in the line, such as 
the branching off of several pairs or the junction with another 
line. The remainder, after taking the greatest possible number 
of standard sections, is, if less than half the length of a stand- 
ard section, added to the last standard section, which is made 
a special section and transposed like a standard section but 
with longer intervals of exposure. If the remainder is greater 

















Power Wires, Crossing from Left to Right, are Used in the Evening. 


netic induction it would, from a theoretical standpoint, require 
an infinite number of transpositions to clear static induction. 
It has been found, however, that with distances of a quarter 
of a mile between transpositions the noises and cross-talk due 
to induction will usually be made too small to be noticeable. 
Taking up the transposition of telephone lines among them- 
selves, for the elimination of mutual disturbances between 
themselves, it is necessary to adopt a certain standard length 
of section within which all the wires shall be transposed and 
within which all the mutual disturbances are made to vanish. 
The advantage of this is realized in securing a standard unit 


* Concluded from the issue of August 13. 
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A Typical Example of Errors in Small Town Plants. 


than half the length of a standard section, it is made a special 
section and transposed like a standard section, except that the 
lengths of exposure are shorter. 

In determining the length of a standard section care should 
be exercised to adopt a length, in connection with the stand- 
ard span in use, such that the transpositions will fall at con- 
venient places, and that the shortest length between two con- 
secutive transpositions will be an integral multiple of the 
standard pole span. In practice it has been found that a con- 
venient length for the section is between five and ten miles and 
the generally accepted length of a standard section is eight 
miles. 

In applying standard sections to a line it is the general rule 











August 20, 1910. 


to make any discontinuity in the line the junction of two con- 
A discontinuity is constituted where other 
lines come to or diverge from the main line, or where the 
whole or any considerable part of it enters an intermediate 
office. 

The best standard of exposure between two adjacent hori- 
zontal circuits, is, as already noted, one quarter mile. If two 
such adjacent circuits are transposed one quarter mile from 
one of the terminals and then at each consecutive half mile to 
the other terminal, it will be found that cross-talk will be en- 
tirely negligible and under normal conditions absolutely in- 
apparent with the standard of transmission now in general use. 

The cross-talk ‘grounded lines of considerable 
length will ordinarily be serious, and there is no practical way 
to preventing it, except by making the circuits metallic. 

The transposition of telephone lines as a whole to eliminate 
induction from foreign lines carrying either high potential or 
large currents, is an exceedingly important branch of the sub- 
ject of transposition. This matter is becoming more and more 
important with the development of high tension transmission 


tiguous sections. 


between 


circuits. 

The important feature is that the matter of transposition 
becomes a serious problem when the exposure is complicated 
by the presence of transformers or arc lights on the alter- 
nating current circuits and the regular transpositions in the 
telephone circuits within the section of exposure. 
for this is found in the fact that the magnetic disturbance in 
the telephone line is not constant, because the current in the 
alternating current line is changed at every point where a 
transformer is bridged on, and this change will vary through- 
out the day with the changes on the load in the electric sys- 
tem. Where such conditions are encountered a general rule 


The reason 


as follows may be given to cover all cases: 

Treat as one section 
changes of any character in the disturbing circuits. Transpose 
all telephone lines at the middle of each such section. 

These changes or discontinuities in the disturbing circuits 
occur wherever an arc light is inserted in one of the circuits, 
where a transformer is bridged from one of the alternating 
current circuits, where one of the circuits changes abruptly 
its distance from the telephone wires, where additional alter- 
nating current circuits join the disturbing circuits or where 
any of the disturbing circuits are transposed. 

In the alternating current distributing systems, for electric 
light. and power in large towns and cities, it is not general 
practice to transpose the distributing circuits. However, in 
the case of long distance high tension transmission circuits it 
is common practice to transpose the circuits. 

In general, in transposing against induction from electric 
light or power lines, it is well not to depend upon transposi- 
tion in the power or lighting circuits. The advantage thus se- 
cured is that of making a telephone system completely depend- 
ent on the properties of its own lines only, and not on the 
properties of some line or lines not associated with the tele- 
phone system. ; 

It is often found that the disturbances from an alternating 
current system occur only at night, or at certain stated inter- 
vals in the day, although twenty-four hour service may be 
given on the distributing system. This is usually conclusive 
evidence that the disturbance is electromagnetic rather than 
electrostatic, and the treatment should be such as to eliminate 
electromagnetic induction, paying particular attention to the 
points where the current changes in the distributing line. 

In cases where the exposure is to such a complicated dis- 
tributing system that transpositions occur so frequently, if laid 
out in accordance with standard rules, that they are imprac- 
ticable, it is necessary to resort to the use of twisted pair wire, 
cable, or electro-magnetically shielded conductors. 

Where the induction is slight, to secure complete silence, it 
is not always necessary to cut in all the transpositions provided 
for in a standard section. It is possible to calculate theoretic- 
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the distance between two consecutive 
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ally what shall be necessary. If it is inconvenient or inadvis- 
able to spend the time for this, a complete system of transpo- 
sitions may be lafl out and part of them cut in experimentally 
until the disturbance is sufficiently reduced. This is more or 
The best 


a computation of the 


less a cut and try method, and not recommended. 
solution of the problem will either be 




















Telephone Wires on Poles with High Tension Carry a Heavy 
Induced Static Charge. 


necessary transpositions, or the installation of a complete sys- 
tem without wasting time in experiments of which the results 
may be doubtful. 

Phantom circuits being very much more sensitive to condi- 
tions of unbalance than ordinary circuits, the two physical 
components should, for this reason, be maintained as nearly 
alike as possible. This, in general, would preclude the possi- 
bility of employing bridged stations on one side line only, and, 
in any case, would preclude the possibility of employing any 
form of bridged apparatus which would put a ground on the 
line. Also from general principles of balancing, the bridged 
stations should be equally distributed between the side circuits. 

In order to prevent disturbances on both the side and phan- 
tom circuits, it is necessary not only to have the wires of the 
side circuits transposed but also to have the side circuits 
change their position upon the arm. The transpositions where 
the side circuits change their pin position are called phantom 
transpositions and are amenable to the same general laws as 
govern the transposition of the side circuits. 

The introduction of a phantom circuit upon an existing line 
usually requires certain changes in the transpositions on the 
other circuits on the line, in addition to changes in the circuits 
that are to be phantomed. In many cases where more than 
one or two phantoms are likely to be required, it may be found 
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economical to make changes necessary to secure all the pos- 
sible phantom circuits on the line at the same time. 

When the line includes any considerable amount of cable, 
cross-talk between phantoms is liable to develop from the fact 
that the phantom circuits through the cable will not be, in gen- 
eral, effectively transposed. It is probable, however, that by 

















Several Cablemen Working at This Cable Box were Injured. 
Finally the Relative Positions of High Tension and 
Telephone Wires Were Changed. 


properly choosing the cable pairs it will be possible to use sev- 
eral phantoms through at least two or three miles of cable. 

The unbalance which causes cross-talk on phantom circuits 
in cable is either electrostatic, electromagnetic or a combina- 
tion of the two. The resistance balance does not need con- 
sideration, for the conductors of a cable are quite uniform in 
this respect. The best method of obtaining well balanced pairs 
is by trial and error, selecting only those combinations which 
actual tests show to be commercially free from cross-talk. 

To have a successful phantom then, the following conditions 
must prevail: the wires over which it is operated must be 
equal in resistance, inductance, leakage and capacity. The 
windings of the repeating coils must be similar and the phan- 
tom, as a whole, transposed to neutralize inductive disturb- 
ances. This is perfectly feasible on comparatively short lines 
but, on long lines where most desirable because of high cost 
of stringing, it becomes more difficult as the lines increase in 
length on account of deterioration and atmospheric conditions. 

The probable future use of phantom circuits should be borne 
in mind in laying out new work. Where phantom circuits can 
be employed, the result is an additional circuit at only a trif- 
ling part of the cost of providing two extra conductors. If 
when a line is constructed or rebuilt, the future requirements 
as to phantom circuits are anticipated, the mecessary pin 
positions can be assigned and the transposition so located that 
the ultimate phantoming of the circuits can be accomplished 
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with a considerable saving in the amount of work as compared 
with what would be necessary if the circuits were initially in- 
stalled with no regard for future phantoming. 

From the foregoing discussion it will appear that the prob- 
lem of successfully coping with the noises on a telephone line 
is not the easiest of solution. This is especially true in resi- 
dential districts of towns where it is not an uncommon prac- 
tice to occupy the pole jointly with electric light or power com- 
panies. Under such circumstances poor construction will com- 
pletely vitiate the expected results from a perfect system of 
transpositions. 

In joint construction the foliage grounds should all be re- 
moved and the ‘wires should not be touching objects of any 
character at any point other than the insulators. The power 
wires should be well insulated and strung reasonably tight, as 
considerable slack in them renders the transposition less ef- 
fective and also invites trouble to the power or light system. 

There has in the past existed a general difference of opinion 
as to whether the telephone wires should be above or below 
the power wires. The line which is the least likely to break, 
and on which the fewest changes will probably be made, should 
be above. As a general rule there are usually more telephone 
circuits than power wires, and the development is more rapid, 
so that it is now generally conceded by both power and tele- 
phone engineers that the telephone line should occupy the low- 
er position upon the pole. fa om 

It is not considered safe practice for telephone lines and 
high tension lines to occupy the same pole line. This natural- 
ly brings up the question: “What is a high tension line?’’ As 
to when a transmission line may be termed a high tension line, 
probably the best and simplest definition of this is when bare 
wires are used, because on such circuits ordinary insulation is 
no good. 

When the voltage of the transmission line reaches 5,000 volts 
we may safely say we have reached the limit for joint occu- 
pation, except that this does not apply to constant current al- 
ternating arcs where 7,500 volts is permissable. 

Too much care can scarcely be taken in protecting the tele- 
phone lines from crosses with high tension systems. There is 
at present no protective device on the market which will pro- 
tect low energy systems cheaply and effectively. It is there- 
fore the duty of the telephone engineer to avoid the possibility 
of high tension crosses. 





Iowa Companies Do Not Need City Franchises. 

That the Iowa Telephone Company can operate in the 
city of Ottumwa without a franchise the opinion 
handed down by the city solicitor of Ottumwa, Iowa, in his 
report to the city council. At a meeting of the city coun- 
cil July 5, it was reported that the Iowa Telephone Com- 
pany was operating in Ottumwa without a franchise and 
the matter was left in the hands of the city solicitor for a 
report. The latter found that a telephone company which 
operates in.a city and maintains toll lines outside of the 
city is not required to have a franchise. He stated, how- 
ever, that under the general police power the city could re- 
quire the Iowa Telephone Company or any other company 
to furnish free telephones for public safety and protection. 
He further reported that the city council could not regulate 
the rates of telephone companies but that it could regulate 
the rates of gas, water and electric light companies. 

The opinion is based on the code of 1873 which provides 
that telephone companies shall have the right to construct 
their lines along the public highways of the state, 
and over any lands belonging to the state or private indi- 
viduals and to erect the fixtures therefor. The following 
cases are referred to: Chamberlain vs. Iowa Telephone 
Company, 119 Iowa 619; State vs. Nebraska Telephone Co., 
127 Iowa 194. 

On the same subject see McMillan on Telephone Law, 
section 56. 
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Why is the Public? 


They Bark Up the Wrong Tree—The World Improves Morally—The Banker’s Duty. 
By J. C. Kelsey 


The mountains groaned in great agony. 

The villagers assembled in panic. Something terrible 
was expected. 

By and by out came a mouse, and the mountain became 
quiet. 

The bankers have been groaning terribly. It has gotten 
to be their habit. 


We all sat by with alarm and horrid expectations. 
By and by they began to shut down on automobile paper, 
and then quieted down. 


But they are not on the right trail. Automobiles have 
not affected any one materially. There are greater evils. 


Like the fabled villagers, we have been fooled quite often. 


We held our breath when the wireless told us that Dr. 
Crippen was on board the ship bound for Quebec. 

Alas, for what purpose? 

The doctor is only a great advertiser. 

Another actress will go into vaudeville. 

Dr. Cook came to us, and 12,000 Chicago people went 
madly to see him. 

Alas! All for naught. 

We are always missing the real issue. 

Dickens tells us that Charley Bates and the Artiul Dodger 
get away because the crowd chased poor foolish Oliver 
Twist. 

If the banks want to bark up the right tree, let them start 
to work to discourage conventions. 

Conventions are the expensive curse of American life. . 

What justifies the expensive hotels in Atlantic City, De- 
troit, Dallas and other points but the fact that they are 
convention cities? 

The Templar conclave cost in Chicago ran into the mil- 
lions. There were numerous Templars there who not only 
could not afford carfare, but could not afford even the 
plumes on their hats. 





A tired traveling man has to dodge from one hotel to 
the other, seeking shelter. The plumbers have this hotel 
and the team owners that. 





Or the Christian Endeavorer is making this one too noisy, 
while the Federation of Women are crowding that. 

They accomplish nothing. 

Why don’t the banks stop it? 

It is just as much their business to stop conventions as 
it is to put the screws on the automobile. 


Why don’t the New York and Chicago clearing houses 
put a stop to international marriages? 


Chicago has seen lots of money go to Europe. 
The great Lord Curzon came to Chicago to marry an 
heiress, 
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And we have now a charming(?) picture of a foreign 
count putting on overalls, with the intention of learning and 
running father’s steel business. 


Why not stop Mrs. Palmer from spending her vearly 


$600,000 in England? 


Nay, nay, Mr. Banker; this would hurt your wife’s social 
position. 

Barking up the wrong tree is harmless. 
dutiful 
matri- 


tond 
this 


Did it 
daughter are 
monial traffic? 

Father is to blame. 


occur to you that 
not to blame for 


mamma and 
international 


ever 


Father is usually a financier, with 
a treasury full cf securities. 

Count the victims and you will find their fathers are in- 
variably engaged in the railroad or general security busi- 
ness. 

Father can sell his securities to the tight fisted aristo- 
crats after his daughter makes him a co-grand father. 

Did it ever oceur to you that daughter has to produce 
children as well as long green? 





If you don’t believe it, look up the exceptional childless 
American duchesses. : 

Don’t blame daughter. 

Don’t blame mother. 

Blame father for this international financial deal. 

It is hard on the girl. 
for thousands of years, 


3ut girls have had a hard time 


It is dollars to doughnuts that the Vanderbilts profited 
by the wedding of their darling to a low-browed Hun- 
garian. 


It is a cinch that the Gould’s profited by Anna’s energy. 

Rockefeller, having no securities to sell, didn’t sell his 
daughter. She married the man of her choice. 

It is a cinch that father-in-law Zimmerman sold many 
securities after his daughter’s alliance to an Englishman. 


Think about it. Mr. Big Banker. 








Don’t bark up the wrong tree. Get busy and save the 


girls from slavery. 





To illustrate the public tendency to bark up the 
wrong tree, look at the celebrated Cigarette case. 


Foolish women, ignoring the high cost of living, and 
the increasing cost and wastefulness of the hired girl, 
have concluded that the cause of all the world’s trouble 
is a cigarette. 

But the public likes to bark up the wrong tree. 


Possibly it all indicates that the world is improving. 
morally. 
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[ really believe the world is growing better except 
in a financial sense. 
Financial morality is still in the cruel dark ages 


‘ 


In French history we learned that royal personages 
or peers could permanently imprison a whole family in 
a dungeon. 

In America, we can see that a financial person or peer 
can, if he so desire, imprison a whole family in a poor 


house. 


We are growing better because morality is an economic 


issue. 


George Ade says, “Most men are good because it 
costs money to be otherwise.” 

It costs lots of money to be a sport. 

It costs less to be moral, hence the improvement. 

No world improvement ever was made until it was 
definitely assured that it was a money saving matter. 

When Neal Dow started out to fight whiskey, he saw 
that it was a luxury to drink whiskey. 

It was a question of finance. 

No one hires a whiskey drinker today because he is 
likely to make expensive mistakes. 

The railroad does not want a switch left open. It is 


expensive. : 


So by and by the banks will control all. 

If we want a drink, the Clearing House will debate 
upon whether we can afford it. 

If we want an automobile, we must submit to a third 
degree examination by the men who charge us to cash 
out of town checks. 


Young man, don’t go West. Bea banker. Stay at home. 

1 think that if the Clearing House is bound to save 
the nation it could profitably give the A. T. & T. Co. the 
third degree to find out why it frightened its Western 
Electric employes into letting go of their stock. 

In a conversation with a prominent license official, he told 
me that he feared the Bell had now grown to be a stock 
market proposition altogether. 

This might explain the employes’ fright. 

In the days of Mr. Fish’s incumbency each man felt that 
the viewpoint of frenzicd finance had never appeared in 
the Bell motive. 





But today Bell licensee properties are run a great deal 
like a Wail Street railroad. 

Their extensions are held up, and the officials are more 
bewildered than any rail crowd. 


That extravagant Bell widow needs the money and she 
will get it, too. ss 


The Bell officials are getting too rich to see the human 
side. 


Mr. Sunny is reported to have 18,000 Bell shares. 
Why should he feel interested in employes’ rights? 


If the banks want to correct evils, let them study the 
present and past tactics of the Bell. 

The public have always despised the Bell interests, yet 
at heart they are satisfied that the Bell is a simple minded 
and virtuous New England company which would rather 
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go out of business than to cheat an employe or loot a 
stockholder. 


Bankers seem to be no better informed. 

The Bell company has violated nearly every principle 
dear to banking, yet the banks prefer to jump on a simple 
and innocent bystander, the automobile dealer. 


MORAL: Get a reputation for early rising and you can 
lie in bed all day. 





Electrical Recording of Heart Sounds. 

The recent experiments in England with the telephone- 
stethoscope for listening to heart beats over the telephone re- 
calls that modifications of the telephone have been used by 
various scientists to aid in the electrical recording of heart 
sounds. 

In a recent issue of Nature, published in London, John G. 
McKendrick reviewed the various methods for the recording 
of heart sounds, of which the following is an abstract: 

Hiirthle was the first to succeed in registering the vibrations 
of the heart sounds. This he accomplished in 1892. His method 
was dependent on the use of a microphone. A delicate micro- 
phone was placed on the prongs of a wooden tuning fork, and 
the latter was attached to the end of a large wooden stethoscope, 
resting on the chest wall, over the apex of the heart. The 
vibrations thus communicated to the microphone altered a cur- 
rent flowing through an electromagnet, below which was placed 
a Marey’s tambour (having a thin iron disk fixed to the india- 
rubber), and this, in its turn, transmitted its movement to a 
second very sensitive tambour, which recorded the vibrations 
on a rapidly moving surface. 

Soon afterwards, Einthoven investigated the subject by means 
of a microphone and capillary electrometer, and succeeded in 
registering with great accuracy the two tones. Then he em- 
ployed his remarkably sensitive string galvanometer. By means 
of this instrument, and with the aid of photography, the begin- 
ning, duration, and ending of the first and second sounds were 
recorded. 

Holowinski developed a method by the construction of a 
kind of optical telephone. In the center of a telephone disk, 
a plate of glass, like the cover glass used in histology, was 
brought against a plano-convex lens, and in this way, when 
sounds caused the telephone plate to vibrate, the interference 
rings of Newton were produced. 

Marble devised a very delicate Marey’s tambour, or rather 
capsule, by which the vibrations of the heart tones regulated 
the flow of a current of acetylene gas. This passed to a burner. 
The flame moved up and down with each vibration, and it was 
allowed to impinge on a moving band of paper. 

Another method has been devised by Gerhartz. He caused a 
membrane (which received the sound waves) to carry, verti- 
cally to its surface, a delicate glass rod, which, at the other 
end, bore a small metallic mirror, placed between the poles of 
an electro magnet. 

Prof. Otto Weiss devised a method which is entirely me- 
chanical, and is independent of microphones and electrical ap- 
pliances. It is a clever modification of the phonoscope, by 
which, some years ago, many were amused by watching the 
play of colors produced in a soap film’ by the sounds of speech. 

From the record obtained by this method by an ingenious ar- 
rangement, Professor Weiss has been able to reproduce the 
sounds by means of a telephone. A flame froma suitable lamp 
falls on a selenium cell in the circuit of which is a telephone. 
Interposed in the path of the beam of light, a disk is rotated 
having the curves of the heart sounds cut out on its margin. 
As it is rotated, the effect of the intermittent light on the 
selenium cell is such as to reproduce the heart tones in the 
telephone. Such an arrangement may be useful in teaching. 























Telephone Finances 


The company now has 37 farm circuits on the board at De- 
Witt. 
pany owns its own telephone exchange, which is prominently 
A view of the building was published in the June 18 
TELEPHONY, in the article on the Nebraska System, of which 


Plattsburg, N. Y., Independent Triples Net Income in 
Three Years 

At the annual meeting of the Clinton Telephone Company, 
held at Plattsburgh, N. Y., the following officers were elected: 
President, Hon. J. M. Weaver, Plattsburgh; vice president, Irv- 
ing H. Griswold, Elyria, Ohio; secretary, Albert Sharron, 
Plattsburgh; treasurer, Isaac Merkel, Plattsburgh; directors: 
T. M. Brush, Elyria, Ohio; L. W. Hayes, Plattsburgh; B. S. 
Ramsay, Plattsburgh, and George H. Rymers, Irving R. Cough- 
try, E. M. Woodard and Howard Hendrickson, of Albany. 

The financial report for the year ending August 1, 1910, 
was presented by the treasurer. It showed in brief: Re- 
sources: Cash on hand, $1,612.20; real estate, furniture and 
fixtures, $6,096.31; franchise, $10,700; plant equipment and 
toll lines, including new construction. to August 1, 1910, $166,- 
240.78; Mooers toll line, $373.44; Keesville franchise, $231.30; 
construction tools, $468.82; stock of Ellenburgh Telephone Co., 
$150; accounts receivable, $3,149.79; operating maintenance ac- 
counts, $10,320.04; fixed charges, $5,922.89. Total, $205,265.57. 

Liabilities: Capital stock, $69,200; bonds, $95,000; bills and 
accounts payable, $9,297.74; bond interest accrued during July, 
$475; earnings for year, $22,492.56; profit and loss, $8,800.27. 
Total, $205,265.57. 

Comparative statement of earnings and expenditures for 
vears 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910: 








1907 1908 1909 1910 | 

Earnings ..-.$13,225.48 $16,562.04 $19,930.18 $22,492.56 
TESPONSES . oc. 2 cece 11,030.48 12,295.21 14,800.76 16,242.93 
met Gein 3.0. $ 2,195.05 $ 3,636.83 $ 5,129.42 $ 6,249.63 





Ten Years Progress of the DeWitt Telephone Company. 

Every week TELEPHONY introduces to its readers a few new 
companies, many of which are starting in a small way. Often 
the tales their officers hear from men who have been some 
time in the business are of a discouraging nature, although in 
such cases the narration is usually based on partial ignorance, 
malice, or selfishness. Any man who will investigate the prog- 
ress of Independent companies from their puny beginning to 
their present size, when they control in the aggregate mil- 
lions of telephones, and hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of property, can only conclude that an Independent telephone 
plant, well managed, is the best business on earth. 

A typical story of growth and success arising from a small 
beginning in the history of the DeWitt Telephone Company, 
of DeWitt, Nebraska, which was organized in December, 1899, 
as a mutual concern. Its purpose was to establish a smal! 
exchange to give service among its members. Soon a list 
of 25 members was secured. It was suggested by some of 
the members that it would be a novelty to have some of the 
nearby farmers connected, but the farmers were afraid to 
venture, and would not furnish the necessary funds to ex- 
tend the line. 

On March 22, 1902, the company reorganized, with an au- 
thorized capital of $5,000, and turned all of the property into 
a stock company, all members agreeing to pay a fixed rental 
per month. In April of that year five farm contracts were 
secured and the company was thus enabled to build the first 
farm line in Saline County. Then came a desire to secure con- 
nection with the neighbor on the south, the Fairbury Tele- 
phone Company. 

There was difficulty in securing capital for such a “doubtful 
enterprise.” But where there is a will there is a way. A few 
gentlemen from Fairbury came to the rescue and furnished 
financial aid, and a line of 10 miles long was built to meet 
Fairbury. To the great surprise of the citizens, they could 
really talk over it. 


The town wires are all placed in cables, and the com- 
located. 


the DeWitt company is a member. 

The company also has five No. 10 copper, and four iron cir- 
This branch 
The man- 


cuits, giving first class long distance facilities. 
of the business has been showing a steady increase. 
agement notices that the traveling public looks up the Shield 
when they want quick long distance service, which is now 
extended within a radius of 200 miles of DeWitt. 

Since the date of organization the company has never failed 
to pay four per cent semi-annual dividends promptly the day 
when due. This may have something to do with the fact 
that the stock is being looked after by home investors. 

The officers of the company are D. F. Venrick, president; 
H. Damkroger, vice-president and W. H. Daubendick, 
retary-treasurer. 


sec- 


New Construction Planned By Napoleon, Ohio, Company. 

The Napoleon Home Telephone Company is capitalized at 
$50,000, which is held by 30 local stockholders. It has $50,000 
worth of bonds issued bearing interest at the rate of 6 per 





cent. 

This company operates in Henry county, Ohio, having ex- 
changes in Napoleon, Holgate, Hamler, Grelton, Liberty Center 
and Florida, the entire county having a population of 30,000 
inhabitants. Service is given to 1,085 subscribers. In the 
largest exchange, in Napoleon, the company has 128 business 
subscribers and 337 residence subscribers, having 190 sub- 
scribers to business, and 465 to residence service in all. On its 
own rural lines are 430 subscribers, with 247 subscribers on 
connecting lines. The company charges $2.50 per month for 
business service; $1.50 and $1.00 for residence service; $1.00, 
$1.25 and $1.50 for farmers’ telephones, and a charge of 35 
and 50 cents is made for farmer switching. 

The company reports that its Napoleon exchange will have 
a new common battery system installed this year. Also the 
system in Holgate is to be cabled, and considerable new pole 
line is to be built into rural districts. 

The officers of the company are M. Donnelly, president; S. 
M. Heller, vice-president, both of Nalopeon, and J. M. Reiger, 
of Columbus, secretary and treasurer. F. P. Diemer is man- 
ager of the company, and the directors are O. Higgins,-S. M. 


. Heller, M. Donnelly, J. M. Reiger and J. P. Ragan. 





Four Hundred to Eighteen Hundred Subscribers in Two 
Years 

The North Platte Telephone Company, North Platte, Ne- 
braska, has been enjoying a rapid growth in the past two 
years. Two years ago the company had 395 subscribers and 
employed one man and two girls to take care of the service. 
It also had a grounded line running to Sutherland and Gandy. 
According to a statement issued this spring, service was then 
given to over 1,800 subscribers, 743 of whom were located 
in North Platte, 119 in Ogalalla, and the balance in the rural 
districts surrounding these towns and Hershey, Sutherland, 
Paxton and Brule. Metallic toll lines run to Hershéy, Suth- 
erland, Paxton, Ogalalla, Gandy and connection is made with 
Lewellen, Keystone, Brule, Big Springs, Oshkosh, Tryon and 
many other places on the B. & M. railroad. At a recent date 
the company reported that a copper metallic toll line was in 
the course of construction from North Platte to Julesburg, 
Colorado. Eben D. Warner is secretary, treasurer and man- 


ager of the company. 
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Prefers Sleeve Joints on Iron Lines. ? 

The iron wire joint is a fruitful subject for discussion 
among telephone men. argue soldered two- 
wire splice, and others say, with less reason, that an un- 
soldered “three-wire” splice is good enough. 

There are very few men who will make a good soldered 
connection. Take for instance, a new iron line with all 
joints well made and soldered, and if this line should be- 
come broken, say when the temperature is zero or ten be- 
low, can you expect a troubleman to carry a soldering out- 
fit and use it? If the joint is not soldered you have an in- 
ferior line the first break. I could name dozens of reasons 
why the two and three-wire splices are not practical. 

There are several manufacturers who make a tinned 
sleeve for iron wire which does make a perfect joint or 
splice, and at a much less cost per joint than the two or 
three-wire joint can be made and soldered. 

I have used the sleeve joints for about ten years. The 
last four years a Chicago manufacturer has been making 
a tinned steel sleeve for iron wire, which I find very sat- 
isfactory. The sleeve I used before this time was a coated 
copper sleeve which is more expensive than the _ steel 
sleeve, and is no more effective. I have used a galvanized 
iron sleeve and was not satisfied, as it would rust and 
corrode, but the sleeve manufactured and sold as the tinned 
steel does not corrode or rust. 

The sleeve joint is much easier to make than any other 
joint. You have at hand always a soldered joint without 
annealing or burning your wire. Your line is just as good 
in five years, as far as joints are concerned, as it was at 
first installation. I use a sleeve for all connections, 
at all times in all With a sleeve for wire joints I 
claim all other joints impractical. 

Neb S. A. 
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You Yourself. 

Your greatest problem is yourself. You are also your 
greatest treasure. If you can get yourself determined up- 
on—find out what you are and what you are for—and if you 
can discover and develop the elements of value in your 
nature, your life will take on the beauty of orderliness and 
your need of the savings bank will be less and less, for you 
will be your own riches. I say if you can, for this proced- 
ure takes wisdom, and wisdom is a fruit which ripens 
slowly. Perhaps you are not yet wise; perhaps you are 
still incapable of self-analysis; perhaps you are confused 
amid the surfaces and appearances of life; perhaps your 
code of conduct is based upon the customs of the times and 
the sayings of the alleged sages; perhaps you are disheart- 
ened and discouraged—even in a frenzy of retreat before 
the things in your life which seem to oppose you and beat 
you back. But even so, this is but a condition or mood 
which is not final. The condition will right itself, the mood 
will pass.—Richard Wightman, in “The Metropolitan Mag- 
azine.” . 


Some for a 


say 


wire. 


Lincoln, Hensley. 








Anticipation of Trouble. 

Three methods of anticipating trouble in the telephone oper- 
ation are: By exchange trouble records; by regular methods 
of testing; by proper construction methods. 

Trouble Records—Every exchange should be provided with 
the necessary forms, etc., and in most of them a record 1s 
kept of switchboard, line and instrument troubles. At the 


end of the month, carefully subdivide each class of trouble, 
says R. T. McCloud, in Southwestern Telephone News, and 
see what your percentage of each class of trouble is and 
find out why. 
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Ideas of the Workers 


If you find that on your switchboard a large percentage of 
your cords are going in trouble, it may be that the windows 
rext to the board are being left open on damp nights or that 
they are being improperly handled by the operators; have a 
talk with the chief operator about it; perhaps there are some 
points she has overlooked and will be glad to help you out. 

You may find that you are having a good many tangled 
cords reported; an apparently insignificant trouble, but one 
that will delay service to an appreciable extent and put a 
quantity of expensive equipment out of service until corrected. 
Most likely the cord weights are battered until the roller will 
not turn, causing this class of trouble. 

If keys are found to be sticky, polish the plungers with a 
cloth that has been previously dipped in hot paraffin wax 
and allowed to cool. If you have a great many noisy connec- 
tions a little Bon Ami and elbow grease will soon put your 
plugs in shape to prevent this. You will be surprised on going 
over your old switchboard trouble tickets at the number of 
troubles that you could have anticipated and cleared before 
the trouble actually existed. 

The same process applies to the outside. If are 
having a large amount of any class of troubles, profit by 
your past experience and correct them. You won’t work 
yourself out of a job, but rather into one; a better one at 
that. 

If you are having trouble with unsoldered bridle wires, 
what is easier for a repairman to do than to solder the 
entire bunch while he is at a cable box on trouble? Then he 
will save himself another trip. Or, when a pair of wires are 
too slack, it is easy to knock out a cross and go on, but far 
easier in the long run to pull them up, obviating the necessity 
of another trip, which is annoying to yourself and expensive 
as well as annoying to the company. 


you 


Cable trouble may often be anticipated by noting date and 
‘roubles on the card as each pair goes bad, and when several 
pairs go bad in succession prompt action may catch it before 
other pairs are affected. 

Testing —The second means of anticipating trouble is that 
of testing. Be on the aggressive. It is said that a man never 
looks for trouble, but he finds it. Now is your chance to 
try this out without involving any serious injury to yourself. 

The cord and line relays shculd be tested at regular inter- 
vals. When trunks are used they should be tested daily. 

Tinsel cords on the toll board should be tested twice per 
week for noise and cut-off, by listening to a constant, but not 
Joud, sound. 

The toll keys may be tested for cut-off by the same means. 
Local keys can be tested for cut-off by connecting a pressure 
cn either side of the key, at the same time listening for 
click of cut-off. 

An insulation test of outside lines is the very best kind of 
trouble forecaster. It should be made monthly and trouble 
cleared. This gets tree trouble, dirty carbons, bad condensers, 
ete., in time to prevent complaint from subscriber. 

Construction Methods.—The third and last method, that of 
proper construction, is by no means the least. Do your work 
right. When you run a jumper, solder your connection at 
once. When you adjust a relay tighten the nuts so they will 
not work loose. When you hook up a bridle or entrance 
wire, solder it before you leave the job. Don’t say you haven't 
the time. It is just that sort of thing that prevents you from 


having the time; take the time and you will have the time in 
future. 

Every piece of apparatus installed should be placed with an 
eye to its probability of getting into trouble also as to its 
accessibility in case of such. 

A close observer, by taking advantage of the old adage, 
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“a stitch in time saves nine,” can prevent more trouble than 
half a dozen men can clear and it is his duty to the public, 
the company and himself to do so. 





A Severe Case of Butting In. 

There has been so much said in regard to “butting 1n” on the 
line that it would seem that nothing of interest could be 
added; however, I am sending some pictures of a locomotive 
engine which “butted in” on a toll line and shattered the 
pole (20 ft., 7 in. top) to splinters without interfering with a 
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interest and clever little local items, each tending to boost 
service. 

Telephone men in general will be interested in the par- 


agraph describing “Jennie” and her work, which says: 

“Come to Jennie, cast your burdens upon her wiry frame, 
Let her nerves of steel do your worrying; let her lightning 
fingers do your bidding; let her misshapen body bear your 
burdens; confide your dearest secrets to her thinkless brain, 
her tongueless lips will never tell. Scold her, she doesn't 
care, Swear if you want to, it may help you, 


she likes it. 























This Locomotive Jumped the Track and Demolished a Telephone Pole, 


Suspendea and in 


single circuit. There are five physical and two phantom cir- 
line. What happened to the engine appears in 
It should be a warning to other locomotive en- 


gines to stay on their own line. 


cuits on this 


the picture. 


folar, Texas. Price Kiker. 





Omaha Independent Company Adopts New Publicity Plan. 

One of the cleverest devices for creating public interest in 
a telephone plant and building up the service which has ap- 
peared in a long time is The Automatic, the pamphlet published 
monthly by the Independent Telephone Company, of Omaha, 
Neb. 

On the first issue, for July, Receiver Lysle I. Abbott ap- 
pears on the cover pointing to a line drawing of an automatic 
switch which is personified as “Jennie.” The cartoonist shows 
Mr. Abbott explaining in a convincing way that “This is Jennie, 
our operator, who is always on the job.” From “Jennie” 
lines radiate to users of the service who are expressing char- 
acteristically favorable comments on the Independent telephone 
service. 

The paper also contains well selected articles of business 


Was a Total 
Working Condition. 


Loss Itself, but the Wires Remained 


All she wants is work; the more she gets 
She thinks like lightning about 


*she won't know it. 
to do the better she does it. 
her work, never about candy, or feathers, or ruffles, or rats, 
or bustles, or hip pads, or peekaboo waists, or inflammatory 
stockings, or gossip. Come, call on Jenny; she’s always in.” 

Five pages of the book are given up to a directory supple 
ment carrying the names of new subscribers for June, 1910, 
with views of the four buildings of the Independent company 
which are, the Main exchange, new South Omaha exchange, 
new Florence exchange, and the Omaha branch exchange. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 

DyNAMO BUILDING FoR AMATEURS, by A. J. Weed; published 
by the Norman W. Henley Publishing Company, 132 Nassau 
street, New York City; 81 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
cloth, $1; paper, $.50. 

This book shows in detail the construction of a small 50-watt 
dynamo or motor. The dimensioned working drawings are 
given for each piece of machine work, and each operation is 
thoroughly described so that the amateur has no difficulty in 
doing all the work. 
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Long Distance Advertising 
By W. S. Vivian 


When you come to advertising you come into a very 
wide field of action. There are thousands of ways of adver- 
tising, all of them possibly being more or less effective and 
beneficial. 

I wish to call attention to a feature which was used 
several months ago in Detroit by Mr. Belanger and has 
since been taken up by Jackson, Lansing, Grand Rapids 
and several other exchanges in Michigan. In Detroit they 
took an operator whom they considered to be intelligent, 
courteous, a quick thinker and resourceful. They placed 
her at a board with a list, or card record, of the business 
telephones and had her start to call for the proprietors, 
managers, etc., of these business houses to talk long dis- 
tance to them. By a little thought and care she was able 
to find out from them whether their service was what it 
ought to be, both local and long distance. She was able 
to find out whether they realized that there were some 1,200 
points in Michigan to which they could have access. From 
the company’s toll records she had noted down the amounts 
of toll business they had done in respective months, and was 
able to tell before calling them whether their toll business 
had fallen off or increased. If it had fallen off, it was her 
business to find out why and to constantly keep them in- 
formed of any new conections and other things in a tele- 
phone way which would be of general interest to them. 

This girl also informs these people in regard to the “cou- 
pon,” and most of the coupon sales have been brought 
about through her agency. The actual expense involved in 
this advertising is a trifling amount of stationery and less 
than $50 a month for salary. This feature is one that can 
be adapted to suit the needs of the individual office. In 
smaller towns the operator who is in charge in many cases 
will find time to communicate with the business men at 
frequent intervals during the day. In other larger centers 
the chief operator can handle this work and an increased 
volume of business will be the result. 

The Home Telephone Company of Detroit has about 
doubled its business in the past few months, and considers 
that this increase is very largely due to the efficient work 
of the young lady handling this work. 

Last year we received orders for about 5,000 telephone 
calendars from our companies and have placed same, 
through the managers of the different offices, in the public 
places and in important business offices of their respective 
communities. In getting out the calendar our purpose wa'’s 
to ge+ out a calendar that would be, first, useful, one that 
would commend itself to the business men; and secondly, a 
calendar which no one could look at without having his 
attention called to our Shield. You who have seen them 
will remember that the illustrations on the calendar are 
distinctly of a telephone nature; that there is nothing about 
it which does not suggest the telephone, and with our 
Shield on two corners it talks nothing but the Independent 
telephone. It was our purpose to have this picture tell the 
telephone story. This we believe has been accomplished, 
judging from the tone of the large number of letters re- 
ceived from telephone men throughout the United States. 

One instance that comes to my mind in connection with 
the calendar is where a business man had the calendar on 
a wall of his office. He desired to talk to a president of a 
bank in a town some fifty miles distant. As he told the 





*Abstract of a paper presented at the joint convention of the 
Indiana and Michigan Independent Telephone Associations at 


South Bend, Ind. 


story to me later he said: “I know that you people could 
give good local service because I had the telephone on my 
desk, but I did not know that you could give long-distance 
service, so whenever I had occasion to give a long-distance 
call, it was necessary for me to put on my coat and go down 
to the telephone booth in the lobby of the building and put 
my call in over the Bell lines. But in this particular instance 
the calendar caught my eye as I was putting on my coat, and 
the thought came to me, ‘I wonder if the Citizens company 
have a line to that place.’” Getting a long-distance operator 
he asked her in a very doubtful way if it was possible for 
him to talk to that town, which was Allegan. She asked him 
who he wanted there, and after getting that information said, 
“T’ll call you in just a moment.” He took off his coat and 
sat back down in his chair, and had not much more than 
done so when the bell rang and the president of the bank 
at the other end was on the line. 

This is only one instance showing the unconscious lack of 
information of thousands of business men who have no idea 
that they can get outside of the county over an Independent 
telephone line. 

Another form of advertising which we have been using is 
that of blotters. We have put out something like 10,000 
blotters in the past thirty days. We have been able to get 
these blotters printed, add 10 per cent for our trouble of 
handling them and sell them to the companies at a price 
which is less than they could get at their stationers. We 
have them in the small blotter and also in the standard desk 
blotter, 19x24 inches. It is our purpose to put them on the 
writing desks of hotels, banks, business office desks and other 
public places. We believe that it will be good advertising to 
enclose the small blotter with statements to subscribers. 

In Michigan we are now carrying advertising space with 
the Pathfinder, which is the leading railway guide of the 
state, having a map of our toll lines with suitable reading 
matter, also at the present time running a half-page cut show- 
ing a young salesman setting down his grips preparatory to 
entering a booth to talk, with a few facts as reading matter, 
giving some figures regarding the extent of our service. 

Another form of advertising is for all companies in a 
state or larger territory to decide on a standard size and 
form of directory, so that the directory cover in South Bend 
will be identically the same in general appearance as the 
directory in Mishawaka, Elkhart, Logansport, etc. These 
directory covers could be printed, carried in stock in larger 
quantities by your toll clearing house and handled in connec- 
tion with other salable supplies which they probably carry. 
In this directory a cut showing the toll lines of the state 
could be run on a paper which should be considerably heavier 
than the general stock of the book, so that when a subscriber 
picks up the book it will immediately open to that map show- 
ing the toll lines. 

Most every telephone operator looks upon his directory 
much as he looks upon his taxes—an item of expense to be 
paid at certain intervals, from which no return ever comes 
to him directly. 

Telephone directories are either an asset or a liability—a 
source of revenue or an item .of expense, as each individual 
chooses. Now I take it, directory publishing is just as much 
a department, just as much a factor in telephony, as operating 
or construction. Your directory is an invitation every minute 
in the twenty-four hours for somebody to use the service you 
have to offer. It is the connecting link between your sub- 
scribers and yourself, and, intelligently, managers ought to 
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provide advertising for you, information for your subscribers, 
and publicity for your patrons. 

Now there are two errors—cardinal ones—that the average 
telephone operator makes. You pay too much attention to 
cost and too little to revenue. Your directory is primarily a 
guide for your subscribers, furnished by you as a part of 
the equipment necessary to intelligent operating. You can no 
more afford to skimp your directory than you can your col- 
lection department. Remember printers have to eat, that paper 
and ink cost somebody money. Have your books printed on 
a good quality of paper in neat sized type, with good ink, 
and you will have something you can be proud of. 

I know we are all prone to economy, but economy doesn’t 
begin or end’ with, or include, your directory. How often 
have each of you, when asked for a new directory, been com- 
pelled to acknowledge that your directories were out? When 
a subscriber asks for a new directory oftener than once a 
year, there is something wrong with the subscriber, the printer, 
or yourself. 
save you money. 

Now, the revenue end of your directory, for there is a 
revenue end,—in all seriousness, I want to say, you don’t know 
what you have. I don’t believe there is one of you who down 
in his heart of hearts, believes in the value of his directory as 
an advertising medium. I mean that not one of you, when 
you take the price of insertion from your patron, ever believes 
that the same patron will get his money back. Well, you are 
wrong. You couldn’t make a greater mistake than this if you 
bought a few gold bricks. Telephone directory advertising 
pays the telephone company and the advertiser. Don’t worry 
yourself that the shrewd advertisers are not beginning to rec- 
ognize this fact, too. You can call on one hundred men and 
get ninety-nine different excuses why telephone directories 
don’t pay. Well, the fathers of these same ninety-nine, formed 
the same reasons applicable twenty years ago about magazines 
and ten years ago about street cars, and they were wrong in 
both instances. They are not right now, either. A man buys 
advertising for what?—Circulation, which means_ readers. 
That’s all. All other questions sink beneath this factor. Tel- 
ephone directories certainly give the circulation. The tele- 
phone directory is good today, tomorrow, next week. True 
one can’t advertise the daily bargains in a directory, but you 
can advertise the staples and standards, as the better class 
Magazines do. 

Now, I’m trying to show you that your directories have an 
advertising value. Don’t, however, go to the other extreme 
and think you’ve the only method of publicity on earth. Tele- 
phone directories are worth so much,—a price which will pro- 
duce customers profitably for the advertiser, and no more. 
You haven’t a Ladies’ Home Journal or a Munsey’s Magazine. 
Don’t make the mistake of charging “All the tariff the traffic 
will stand.” Don’t overload your directories. Keep your ad- 
vertising clean. Don’t put any advertising in them for another 
man’s daughter to read which you don’t want your own to 
peruse. I saw a telephone directory once that ran a page of 
liquor advertising. 

Now there is a field in directory advertising which individ- 
ually cannot be covered, but which collectively or by a com- 
bination of some dozen or two companies, can be cultivated. 
I mean the general advertising. Here is revenue for you which 
you are not getting now. There is a company in Indianapolis 
that is furnishing this style of matter to the various companies 
and paying them for inserting it. 

There are many other methods of advertising which might 
be mentioned, which might call for a larger or smaller outlay 
of cash, such as newspapers and magazines, both display and 
educational, more pay station signs, cleaner booths and more 
of them, and exhibit booths at our fairs, county and state. 

In conclusion, let me say that after all is said and done, ad- 
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Find out which it is, and find out quick,—it will- 
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vertising is only a means to an end. Your service is what 
counts. If your operators are thoroughly posted, courteous 
and systematic, and your equipment is such that they can 
handle the messages offered with efficiency and dispatch, that, 
in my judgment, is your best advertising. That is the adver- 
tising that will draw and retain your customers. Other forms 
of advertising are valuable in that they attract customers to 
you, and if then you prove that you can deliver the goods, 
more business and more revenue is the result. 
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Wet Crossed Cable, and How to Cure it. 
By H. G. Addie. 

“Say, Guv’nor, guess we've got another wet cross.” You 
telephone men who have had much to do with cable, in 
operation, will probably remember, with a little shiver of 
dread, hearing something similar to the above, from some 
employe or assistant at some time or other in the past— 
in fact, if you had much of this sort of trouble, it got to 
be a sort of nightmare with you unless you were fortunate 
enough to have some means or method of curing the trouble 
reasonably easy. You will also remember that in addition 
to the trouble being mean to cure, the affected spot in 
the cable was almost invariably in some place or other 
that was hard to get at—perhaps just far enough away 
from some pole to prevent your making use of it as a 
help for working at your trouble from ladders, and then 
again it was apt to be way out in the middle of a span. 
Wherever the trouble was, you got ready to work at it, 
and then opened the lead sheath up a little and tried driv- 
ing the moisture out with'a blow torch, or stood and ladled 
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Trough for Boiling Out Wet Cross Shown as in Use. 


hot paraffin over the affected portion until 
thought perhaps the moisture was driven out enough so 
that it would “pass.” When you had finished and sealed 
the sheath up again, you were likely to be sour at all man- 
kind and thoroughly disgusted and dissatisfied with the 
results of your work, for no matter how hard you had 
tried you ‘hadn’t gotten the cable quite as “clear” as it was 
previous to the trouble. It “cross-talked” some, and the 
cross-ringing or induction was “pretty tough.” By the 
time you had had a few experiences like this you probably 
came to the conclusion that the first chap who said that 
that much of a wet cross could be 'cured by either “torch- 
ing or ladling” was “another.” 

About ten or twelve years ago the writer, after one or 
two doses of wet cross trouble, made up his mind that 
something had to be done, with the result that a boiling 
trough like the one shown in the sketch was originated. 
One will note by the sketch that a long narrow trough 
of galvanized iron is surrounded on both sides and the bot- 
tom with a heat jacket of the same material, and that at 
each end of the heat jacket chamber is a leg extension 
which is made of the proper size to admit of placing there- 
in an ordinary gasolene blow torch. Each torch chamber 
is provided with a door. In the upper. part of the heat 
chamber, on either side, is placed a small ventilator which 
may be adjusted to suit the occasion. A wind from one 
side will often necessitate closing a ventilator on one side 
and opening the other, in order to allow proper draft for 
the torches. 


wax you 
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To use the apparatus (which is light enough to allow 
the user taking it with him on his cable car, if desired) 
the operator suspends it from the messenger strand with 
a small chain, or pieces of wire attached to the eyes at 
either end. Then, while his assistant is melting thé paraffin 
wax in a kettle, down on the ground, the cable at the af- 
fected spot and for a little distance each side of it is de- 
tached from the supporting strand and gotten ready for 
“boiling.” If the “wet cross” is only a slight one, an in- 
cision in the lead sheath an inch or two long will be 
sufficient, and after this is made and opened sufficiently to 
allow of the free circulation of the hot wax around the 
moist portion, another small opening, perhaps half an inch 
long, is made about a foot, or perhaps a little more, from 
the larger opening and on each side of it. These last open- 
ings are to allow of the escape of any steam which might 
be forced back within the sheath while “boiling.” The 
cable, being now prepared for its wax bath, is bent down 
so that the incisions are placed down in the trough nearly 
to its bottom. One must be careful that they do not go 
quite to the bottom, thus avoiding any possible chance of 
burning the sheath and also giving the wax free circula- 
tion round the cable. 

If the wax is now melted sufficiently for use one will 
draw up the melting pail and pour the melted wax into the 
trough. As the wax, if very hot, might explode, or splutter 
when it came in contact with the wet cable, it is better 
not to have the wax any warmer than necessary to handle 
it nicely when poured in—experience will soon teach you 
the way that is most satisfactory. Then it is time to place 
a gasolene blow torch in one of the torch chambers and 
begin heating the wax, which, being now in the trough and 
round the cable, can be brought to the proper “boiling” 
temperature. Let the wax be as hot as necessary to make 
it boil nicely, but do not bring the heat to so high a point 
as to cause it to smoke too much, else it may get afire. 

Very shortly after the wax has begun to boil nicely one 
will notice steam arising, and also note little drops of 
water coming from the cable. If the moisture is consider- 
able one will be surprised at the rapidity of its ejection 
from the cable. If there is only a slight amount of moisture 
present in the cable, it will not take long to “cure” the 
affected spot—perhaps an hour or two. But if the cross 
is a bad one and has gotten pretty wet, it will take con- 
siderably longer—maybe half a day. But no matter how 
slight or how serious the trouble, one must remember this: 
The boiling out process must be kept up unti! absolutely 
no more moisture comes out of the cable. This is an easy 
matter to determine, for when the moisture has been forced 
out perfectly the little bubbles of air and water will cease 
coming to the surface, and no little drops of water will 
be seen sliding around on the surface of the wax. 

When these bubbles have entirely ceased coming to the 
surface of the wax, it is time to seal the cable. If it was 
not necessary to make much of an opening, and the work 
was done carefully, this will be a short job. Bend the edges 
of the lead sheath together so that they meet nicely, and 
with a triangular scraper scrape the edges of the lead 
nice and bright, and also make quite a broad V-shaped 
groove at the junction of edges. Flux this groove with 
tallow and fill with a little melted solder and wipe into 
place. Be careful in doing this to have the edges of the 
sheath come together tightly, so that no solder will be 
admitted into the inner side of the sheath. Sometimes it 
is a good plan to soak a heavy piece of tough manila 
paper in paraffin wax and insert this piece of paper inside 
of the sheath directly under the opening. This will pre- 
vent any solder or other matter getting in where it ought 
not to be. Probably in wiping this groove shut one will 
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have to use the blow torch a little to get the cable sheath 
to the proper heat to make a good “take” with the solder. 
Treat the other openings in the same way and “Presto” 
the job is done. And if these instructions have been fol- 
lowed carefully, one may be absolutely sure that when one 
gets to the office and “tries out” the lines, running through 
this spot he has just cured, he will find that there is not 
one particle more cross-talk or other induction in the cable 
than there was before the trouble occurred. 

Some may say that it is possible for one to cure a wet 
cross perfectly by either applying torch heat along the 
cable sheath with a view of driving the moisture out, or 
by applying hot wax by the ladle method, but having tried 
these ways and the perfected way of handling the trouble, 
I’ll have to make the assertion that it is practically im- 
possible for a cure to be made with either of the old 
methods, while on the other hand it is taken care of very 
easily and perfectly with the trough method. The next 
time you have a wet cross bothering you, just try the trough 
method and quit worring about that class of cable troubles. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM IN TELEPHONE MAINTENANCE; 
by G. W. Cummings. 137 pages with 45 illustrations; published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. Price, $1.50. 

This book is an outgrowth of the experience of the writer 
as instructor of a school maintained by one of the large tele- 
phone companies, and presents the subject from the point of 
view of the practical telephone man, following the methods 
which have proven, in his own work in teaching, the clearest 





‘and most helpful. The wide experience of the writer in all 


branches of telephone work, with both Bell and Independent 
companies, qualifies him to speak with authority on the sub- 
ject, and to discuss it in a way which avoids at once practi- 
cally all mathematics and the superficial inadequacy which 
mars so many so-called practical books. 

In consists of nine chapters, of which the first is introduc- 
tory; the second, third and fourth discuss the three funda- 
mental electrical units and their application and use in tele- 
phone maintenance; the next two cover magnetism and electro- 
magnetic induction, taking up permanent magnets and electro- 
magnets, ringers, relays, motors, meters, generators, induc- 
tion and retardation coils, etc.; the seventh considers capacity, 
taking up the principle and use of the condenser and lightning 
arrester, transmission losses, and the use of the loading coil; 
chapter eight discusses the sal-ammoniac wet and dry _bat- 
teries, the gravity cell, the Edison-LaLande cell, and goes 
quite fully into details as to the principle, construction, and use 
of the storage battery as applied to telephone work. Chapter 
nine is unique, and covers the interesting and important work 
of circuit drawing and reading, so essential to the comprehen- 
sion of everything from the simplest door bell circuit to elab- 
orate trunking, semi-automatic and automatic systems. 

The book covers a field of its own and is reported to have 
met with a flattering reception by telephone repairmen and 
wire chiefs, railroad companies and schools. 





New Directory Shows Progress of Home Company of Los 
Angeles. 

The following encouraging news is taken from the recent 
issue of the Los Angeles Express: 

“Another sign of prosperity throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia has just been published broadcast in the shape of 
the largest and most complete directory the Home Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has ever issued. This July 
(1910) edition is not only the largest book ever turned out, 
but the increase since the last edition surpasses all like 
figures in the past. All the company’s subscribers through- 
out Southern California have been listed in the new book.” 














Legal Cases and Decisions 
Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Is a Ground Wire Necessary for Protection? 

I would like to get some legal advice along the following line: 

I have a metallic line (rural) with six telephones on it. The 
line is fitted throughout with fused arresters not grounded. Dur- 
ing an electric storm a few Sundays ago one of my subscribers 
sustained a severe shock from lightning while standing in the 
hall with the front door closed; he was looking through the glass 
at the rain. The wire going to the telephone passed to his right 
at the corner of the door. The fuses in the arrester were not 
burned nor was the telephone put out of commission. He thinks 
he will lose the sight of one eye and desires to enter suit against 
me, claiming that I should have had a ground wire on his tele- 
phone for protection. Is it your idea that he can collect damages 
from me? This occurred in North Carolina. 

The question of whether the subscriber can collect dam- 
ages irom you is entirely one of fact, which could not be 
determined before a trial. If a ground wire was a pro- 
vision for safety and your company should have installed 
one on this subscriber’s telephone and you neglected to do 
it, you would be liable to him for damages. If it was not 
necessary, you would not be liable. The burden of proof 
would be on him to show that a ground wire was needed 
and that the fused arresters were not sufficient. It is the 
generally accepted practice to install properly grounded 
carbon-plate arresters of some type as lightning protection. 





Large Claim Allowed Against Bankrupt Company. 

At Milwaukee, Wis., the referee in bankruptcy has al- 
lowed the claim of Mrs. Samuel Ainslee against the assets 
of the Standard Telephone and Electric Company, bank- 
rupt. : 

The Standard Telephone and Electric Company was ad- 
judicated a bankrupt in the fall of 1906, and on December 
21, 1906, an order was made for a sale of property. The 
Ainslee claim, for $9,000 and interest, was filed. 

Then Kemper K. Knapp, trustee of certain mortgages 
securing the claims of Mrs. Ainslee, filed his petition ask- 
ing that these be declared a first lien. It was resisted, 
and pleadings were heard in February, 1907. The ref- 
eree held that the amount was due, and an appeal was 
taken to United States District Court. 

Judge Quarles sustained the referee, and an appeal was 
taken to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. That 
tribunal sustained Judge Quarles. Then came an appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court, and again the ruling 
of the lower court was sustained. 

On April 18, 1910, the claim for the money, aggre- 
gating now $10,706.95, was filed. On June 8, 1910, the 
other side answered the claim and asked that it be dis- 
allowed on the grounds that a year had elapsed between 
the time the company was adjudicated bankrupt and the 
time the claim was filed, and that in any event, litigation 
had liquidated it. Referee Nye ruled against them and 
allowed the claim. 





Increased Rates to Be Considered. 

The city of Newton, Ia., joining in a suit with three 
private citizens, has begun injunction proceedings to pre- 
vent the Jasper County Telephone Company from aban- 
doning its present franchise, from collecting the increased 
rates which went into effect July 1, and from removing the 
telephones of patrons, who refuse to pay a rate higher than 
those provided for by ordinance. The court is further 
asked to order restorations to such patrons of telephones 
already removed and the refunding of money to patrons 
who have paid the increased rate. 

In 1901 the company was granted a ten-year franchise 
which fixed the rental of telephones at $1 for residences 
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and $2 for business houses. Last spring, after acquiring a 
fifteen-year lease on the long distance wires of the Bell 
company, the Jasper County company asked that it be 
granted a new franchise, with the following schedule of 
Four-party line, $1.25; private line, $1.50; offices, 
$2.50; business houses, $3. 

On June 23, the issue was submitted to the people who 
rejected it overwhelmingly, only sixty-five votes being cast 
in its favor. 

The company then announced that it would abandon 
its franchise and operate under the franchise of the Bell 
company by virtue of its lease, adopting at the same time 
the schedule of prices which had been voted down. 


Consolidated Service Contracts in Question. 


prices: 





Because the Corn Belt Telephone Company at Waterloo, 
Iowa, refused C. A. Boehmler of Cedar Falls further serv- 
ice when he refused to sign a consolidated contract at 
the expiration of his old Iowa contract, he has taken the 
matter into the district court. 

Boehmler asked for a mandatory order directed to the 
telephone company, and W. P. Walker, its Cedar Falls 
manager, ordering that his telephone be reconnected, and 
that he be given service. Judge Flatt issued the writ, upon 
the filing of a bond of $250, and service has been resumed. 

Mr. Boehmler alleges in his petition that he has for 
years been a subscriber of the Iowa company, and has a 
great deal of use for the toll lines. He says that he always 
has paid his bills promptly and without question. 

When the last time for payment of telephone charges 
came, Mr. Boehmler says that he tendered the company a 
sufficient sum to cover all reasonable charges for the use 
of a telephone for another month. Nevertheless, the com- 
pany disconnected his instrument, and refused him further 
service. 
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Gross Receipts Tax Held Valid. 

3y Judge Rogers’ decision, overruling the demurrer of 
the Citizens Telephone Company, of Columbus, Ohio, to 
the suit of the city for the collection of a percentage of its 
gross receipts, under a franchise granted in 1899, the city 
won the first round of a contest for sums of $50,000 or 
more. 

The franchise has a clause which states that 1 per cent 
of gross receipts up to $50,000 is to be paid the city, 2 per 
cent for sums up to $100,000, and 3 per cent for all sums 
more than $100,000. For a couple of years this franchise 
tax was paid. Then the company refused to pay. 

In 1904 City Solicitor Butler brought a suit to recover 
$3,179.04 due for that year. The company demurred, claim- 
ing the clause invalid; Judge Rogers held it good. 





Renewal of Written Contract Over Telephone Held 
Not Binding. 

In 1902, the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company in- 
stalled a ten-party line in the neighborhood of a Mrs. Hunt- 
ley at Seattle, Wash., and she contracted service for a year 
at $1 a month. In October, 1909, the service was changed 
to a four-party line and the rate raised to $1.50. Mrs. 
Huntley contended that she renewed her $1 contract from 
time to time over the telephone and that she was told that 
the rate would not be changed. She asked the court to pro- 
hibit the company from exacting $1.50, but her application 
for an injunction was denied. 








What is known as “The Gary System” represents an in- 
vestment reaching up into the millions, with telephones 
furnishing up-to-date service to thousands of patrons. The 
various companies which Mr. Gary either organized or 
took a prominent hand in the organization, of which he now 
controls, are noted below, says a writer in the Macon, 
Missouri, Republican. Of these extensive enterprises Macon 
is the central office, and the greater part of the vast busi- 
ness is transacted here, the same as the business of the 
Burlington railroad system is transacted at its headquarters 
in Chicago. 

The Home Telephone Company of Joplin, Mo., of which 
Mr. Gary is president and manager, has an authorized cap- 


ital stock of $750,000, of which $375,000 is issued. It has 
an authorized bond issue of $750,000. The Mississippi. 
Valley Trust Company, of St. Louis, is trustee. Of this 


bond issue $542,000 is outstanding. The bonds are listed on 
the St. Louis Stock Exchange. The Home Telephone Com- 
pany operates five exchanges, including the exchange at 
Carthage, Mo., and has over 6,600 telephones in operation. 
The principal exchange is at Joplin. This company’s ren- 
tals and tolls aggregate $155,000 a year. In addition to this 
it expends annually for additions and extensions $55,000, 
making a total business of $210,000 annually. The com- 
pany covers its territory thoroughly and has fully three 
times as many telephone connections as all its competitors 
combined. It has long-distance connections with Kansas 
City and St. Louis through the Kansas City Home Long 
Distance Telephone Company and the Kinloch Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Company in St. Louis. 

The Nevada (Missouri) Telephone Company, of which 
Mr. Gary is also president and manager, has an authorized 
capital stock of $25,000 and an issue of $25,000 authorized 
bonds. Bank of Nevada, trustee. All the stock and bonds 
are outstanding. This company is doing a flourishing busi- 
ness. Its annual income from rentals foots up $15,000; 
additions and extensions per year, $4,000, making a total 
annual business of $19,000. This company operates about 
750 telephones of its own and is connected with something 
over 1,000 in addition. It is the junction point between 
Kansas City Home Long Distance Telephone Company 
and the Kinloch Long Distance Telephone Company of 
St. Louis. 

The Atchison (Kansas) Telephone Company is also oper- 
ating under this management. This company has an au- 
thorized capital of $150,000, there being issued $70,000. It 
has also an authorized bond issue of $150,000, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, trustee; $85,000 of bonds 
issued. This company does an annual business of $25,000 
and makes extensions and improvements in its plant to the 
extent of $6,000 a year; annual business, $31,000. It oper- 
ates 1,750 telephones and is connected direct with Kansas 
City by long-distance lines and also with the Home Tele- 
phone Company, St. Joseph, Missouri, and the Topeka In- 
dependent Telephone Company, Topeka, Kansas; also other 
principal and tributary points. 

The Macon (Missouri) Telephone Company is operated 
under the management of Mr. Gary. It was with this com- 
pany Mr. Gary embarked in the telephone business nearly 
fourteen years ago. It is now a prosperous company and 


occupies its own fireproof building and has a thoroughly 
up-to-date plant. The investment here is upwards of $60,000. 
The Macon plant does an annual business of $14,000; ex- 
tensions, additions and improvements, $4,000, making an 
annual business of $18,000. 

The Topeka (Kansas) Independent Telephone Company 
Mr. Gary is president. 


belongs to the Gary system. This 
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Stock 


company has an authorized capital of $1,000,000. 
issued, $400,000. There is also an authorized bond issue of 
$1,000,000. Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
trustee. The amount of issue outstanding is $580,000. This 
company occupies its own fireproof building and has a 
thoroughly fireproof, three-story warehouse; modern un- 
derground construction, and is first-class in every respect, 
thoroughly covering the territory it occupies. Annual rental 
income, $185,000 a year; additions and improvements amount 
to about $70,000 a year, making total annual business of 
$255,000. The company operates over 6,600 telephones of 
its own and has connection with 2,000 more. 

The Home Telephone Company of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
was organized about three years ago. It has an authorized 
capital stock of $2,000,000 and is the largest plant in the 
chain of the Gary system. The authorized bond issue is 
$2,000,000. St. Louis Union Trust Company, trustee. This 
telephone company has just completed its plant in accord- 
ance with the best development of the telephone business 
down to the present time; it occupies its own three-story 
building, with basement, and main central office of rein- 
forced concrete and thoroughly fireproof from cellar to 
roof. This building stands on the company’s own lot, on 
which is also located a large fireproof warehouse. The com- 
pany is also constructing a new exchange building and 
warehouse in South St. Joseph. It has installed over eight 
miles of undergrogind system, carrying about 200,000 duct 
feet of conduit, and has in‘conduit or on poles over 850,000 
feet of lead cable. There are over 200 miles of its pole 
lines in the city. The expenditures within a year are over 
$780,000. 

The St. Joseph Home Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany, Mr. Gary’s latest acquisition, is, as its name indicates, 
a toll company. This company is organized with an author- 
ized capital of $1,250,000’and a bond issue of $1,250,000. The 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, trustee. This 
company will operate toll lines in territory tributary to St. 
Joseph, north and west. It also has a controlling interest 
in various exchanges operated in that territory. This will 
insure the permanency of its long-distance business. 

The Gary system embraces an able personnel in the oper- 
ating field, consisting of such men as A. F. Adams, assist- 
ant to president, Joplin, Missouri; W. P. Hemphill, vice- 
president and general manager, the Topeka Independent 
Telephone Company, Topeka, Kansas; H. E. Davis, super- 
intendent of operation and equipment, the Topeka Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company, Topeka, Kansas; Buford 
Adams, president’s special representative, Home Telephone 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri; Norman Furst, commer- 
cial agent, Home Telephone Company, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri; H. E. Scovern, secretary, Home Telephone Company, 
St. Joseph, Missouri; C. H. Petty, superintendent, Nevada 
Telephone Company, Nevada, Missouri. In the engineer- 
ing department, Geo. B. Roberts, Home Telephone Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Missouri; R. W. Garner, the Topeka Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company, Topeka, Kansas; Wm. Her- 
shey, Home Telephone Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. In 
the auditing and financial department, W. H. Warren, sec- 
retary and treasurer, Home Telephone Company, Joplin, 
Missouri; R. W. Frey, auditor, Home Telephone Company, 
St. Joseph, Missouri; Chas. Bennett, auditor, Macon and 
Atchison Telephone companies; R. A. Guthrie, secretary 
and treasurer, Theodore Gary Investment Company, and 
auditor Nevada Telephone Company; personal representa- 
tive, H. L. Gary, Macon, Missouri. Among the business 
associates are Breckinridge Jones, St. Louis, Missouri; W. 
S. Dickey, Kansas City, Missouri; W. F. Rankin, Tarkio, 
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Missouri; A. A. Godard, Topeka, Kansas; Little & Hays, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and over 400 individual and stock and 
bondholders in the state of Missouri. Many of these are 
Macon and Macon county people. 

The combined statements of all the companies show that 
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the Gary system of telephone companies have authorized 
ni Ae ee 
And an actual investment already made of........ 3,746,833 
Of which about $60,000 is in Macon county. The system has 
an annual earning at this date of $178,405. 


Practical Questions and Answers 


Avoiding Induction from New High Tension Line. 


The local electric light company here is about to erect a high 
tension line of the three-phase type, with the voltage to be at 
least 33,000 volts, from the dam twelve miles away. It is going 
to follow the highway all of the way, and will parallel two of 
our heavy farmers’ line leads, each for about a distance of three 
and a half or four miles on the opposite side of the highway, 
not more than fifty feet apart. We also operate on both of these 
leads grounded phantom lines. I am of the opinion that it will 
be useless to try to operate the phantom lines after they once 
commence transmitting current over this line. I am also of the 
opinion that it will affect our farmer lines to a great extent. 
I should like you to give me your opinion on this question, and, 
if you can, cite me any instances or any telephone company that 
has been in a similar predicament, and what methods they 
resorted to to eliminate the inductive noises, and as to whether 
the telephone company should stand the expense. 

Your query does not contain enough information for us 
to give more than a general reply. A great deal depends 
upon facts which you omit to state, both in relation to 
your own lines and to the line of the electric light com- 
pany. Such a situation as you describe involves three ques- 
tions—two of an engineering character and one of a legal 
character as follows: 

(Engineering.)—What hazards to the telephone system 
are created by the construction of the transmission line, 
by reason of which a break in the power wires or the tele- 
phone wires might bring the two systems into contact 
and thus do serious damage to the telephone system. How 
should these hazards be protected or avoided? 

(Engineering.)—What inductive disturbance will arise be~ 
cause of the parallel relation of the transmission line to 
the telephone lines and how can they be prevented or 
reduced to a permissible degree? 

(Legal.)—To what extent is the electric light company 
legally liable for damages to the property and service of 
the telephone company because of the construction of the 
transmission line? 

The two engineering questions we shall discuss briefly, 
but the legal question cannot be discussed without complete 
information as to the local conditions and your rights-of- 
way. Other telephone companies have found themselves in 
the same situation in many instances, and while in our 
opinion you may be able to compel the electric light com- 
pany to adopt reasonable safeguards against accident and 
reasonably safe construction in accordance with good prac- 
tice, yet you will find few if any precedents in the matter 
of collecting damages for inductive interferences alone, if the 
two systems are separated by a safe distance. 

Concerning the matter of hazard from mutual contact 
between the systems, they should be separated by at least 
the distance of the tallest line, where they are parallel. 
At crossings the power line should be above the telephone 
line and special safeguards should be installed to prevent 
accidental contact. Guard screens are the least desirable 
form of protection and likely to be unsafe. The best safe- 
guard is extra heavy construction of the transmission line, 
such as to make it almost impossible to fail, and far less 
likely to fail, from mechanical or electrical causes, than 
‘the rest of the line. 

The induction on properly transposed metallic circuits 
from a 33,000-volt, three-phase transmission line, parallel 
at 50 feet distance, should not be serious if the telephone 
circuits are operated without grounds and are well main- 


tained. The proper system of transposition usually has to 
be worked out for each case. The maintenance must be 
of the highest character. The broken insulators must be 
replaced; the foliage must be carefully trimmed out and the 
wires cleared of all foreign contacts everywhere, not only 


in the exposed section, but over the whole lines. The lines 



































Fig. 1. 


should be tested frequently for insulation with a voltmeter. 

Metallic phantom should 
trouble than physical circuits. We agree with you, how- 
that grounded circuits, physical or phantom, will 
not be operative. All experience and theory show that only 
metallic circuits, carefully balanced and transposed, and 
maintained in the most efficient manner, are operative 
under these conditions. 

The wiring of your telephones and drops as shown in 
Fig. 1, will have to be changed to metallic ringing, and 
the cord circuits as well. The lines must be absolutely free 
of normal grounds everywhere; a perfect balance cannot 
otherwise be maintained. Grounds have sometimes been 
maintained from the middle points of bridged retardation 
coils, but if the induction is severe, the coils cannot usually 
be balanced with sufficient perfection. It may pay you to 
try this plan for ringing in from subscribers’ stations, in 
which case the generator should be connected to ground 
tltrough a push button from the center of a bridged retard- 
ation coil, and the central office drops similarly connected; 
the calling drop should be wired to a cut-off jack so that 
it is not connected to either side of the circuit when talk- 
ing. The bridges should be of very high impedance so as 
not to impair transmission perceptibly. 

There are several important questions in connection with 
the transmission line which will affect the amount of in- 
duction. The separation of the wires should be the safe 
minimum from a transmission standpoint. The induction 
is usually increased by the frequent practice of grounding 
the neutral point of the transmission system. If the electric 
light company can be induced to dispense with this prac- 
tice, if it now contemplates it, you will be assured at least 
of immunity from the extra disturbance sometimes caused 
in this way. This matter should be taken up at once, be- 
cause it is usually expensive to make changes after the line 
is under construction. 


circuits not give much more 


ever, 
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Your whole situation is one that properly requires the 
advice of an expert after careful inspection of the condi- 
tions and we would advise you to take this course as the 
most economical one in the end. 


Wet Spots On Dry Cells. 
Does it interfere with the length of the life of new dry batter- 
ies when they show ‘‘wet spots” or leakage through the cases or 


“cartons” on sides and bottoms? 
A certain manufacturer tells me that it does not interfere in 


the least with the working or the length of life of the battery. 

Wet spots on the sides of dry cells are usually, if not 
always, an indication of weakness, being due to a hole or 
leakage from the inside of the cell. This lets the moisture 





Events in 


Michigan Telephone Companies Win Preliminary Decision 
In Fight Against ad Valorem Taxation 

United States District Judge Arthur C. Denison has filed 
a decision at Grand Rapids, Mich., whereby the telephone 
companies win out in the first round of the fight to enforce 
collection of taxes under the new ad valorem tax law. 

By the terms of the magistrate’s decision the state’s de- 
murrer is denied in the cases against the four principal com- 
panies, while the cases against the other companies are dis- 
missed on the grounds that they are not under federal juris- 
diction, in that less than $2,00 is involved in each case. 

The companies in which cases the demurrer is overruled 
are the Michigan State Telephone Company, Citizens Tele- 
phone Company of Grand Rapids, Citizens Telephone Company 
of Jackson, and Twin City Telephone Company of St. Joseph 
and Benton Harbor. 

Those against which the cases are dismissed are the Citi- 
zens Telephone Company of Battle Creek, Citizens Telephone 
Company of Marshall and the Union Telephone Company of 
Alma. 

The ad val6rem tax law was passed in 1909 by the state 
legislature and provided for wire taxation on an ad valorem 
basis. Doubtful of the constitutionality of the law, seven 
Michigan companies, representing both the Bell and Indepen- 
dent interests, united to test the law in the federal courts. 
They alleged that the law was unconstitutional in that it was 
discriminatory. 

Shortly after the telephone companies secured their bill, 
the state filed a demurrer asking that the companies’ bill be 
dismissed on the grounds that the law was not discrimi- 
natory. 

It is this demurrer by the state that has been overruled by 
Judge Denison. The cases, however, will probably be dragged 
along in the courts for some timie. 

Danville, Kentucky, Wants Independent Service 

A big boost for Independent telephone service and a severe 
knock for the poor service and high rates of the East Ten- 
nessee Telephone Company, a Bell line, is now going the 
rounds at Danville, Ky. The Independent Telephone Company 
of Kentucky has recently sent representatives to Danville to 
put in a bid for a franchise from the city council, on account 
of the pleas and exhortations of the Danville public, who as- 
sert that the “green” operators of the Bell line in that section 
give exceptionally poor seryice, in addition to the burden of 
high rates, which are continually raised by the East Tennessee 
company, now in force in that city. A. H. Bastin and R. L. 
Thomlinson, of the Independent system, visited Danville on 
August 5 and authorized the statement that their company 
now has money ready for the installation of a common battery 
system at Danville, which would give the people of that sec- 
tion the usual prompt service, with moderate rates, of an In- 
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out and so makes the wet spot. This may result from de- 
fects in manufacture or from the zinc wall having been 
eaten through. In either case the cell is short lived, for 
its energy has already been spent or will soon become so. 

We once received a barrel of dry cells which had been 
stored upside down and nearly every cell was wet. They 
did not last long enough to pay installing expenses. 

Insist that your “dry” cells shall be in perfect condition 
when received. Also look for cracks in the sealing com- 
pound, for if cracked clear down to the active material the 
moisture will evaporate and the cell fail, though no wet- 
ness appears on the outside. 


the Field 


dependent line. The complaints about the service and high 
rates of the East Tennessee company have led the Danville 
city attorney to discover that the Bell system is now being 
operated in Danville without a franchise, and for this reason 
may be ousted at any time. However, the Independent people 
have not asked that the latter measure be resorted to, as they 
merely desire a franchise. It is expected that the people of 
Danville will be addressed at some future date by President 
Coleman, of the Louisville Home Telephone Company, in re- 
gard to the matter of giving a franchise to the Independent 
company. Several Independent lines in the neighborhood of 
Danville propose to extend to the new territory as soon as a 
franchise is allowed by the Danville city council. Among 
these companies are the Bastin Independent Telephone Com- 
pany, the Fayette Home Telephone Company and the Jessamine 
Home Telephone Company. 





Inauguration of Advance Payments Makes Trouble for 


Bell Company at Waterloo—Called a Nickel Thief 

Apparently the telephone subscribers at Waterloo, Iowa, are 
inclined to be suspicious of the local tentacle of the universal 
octopus. 

Presuming on its monopoly advantage the company decided 
to make some rules. Now, according to the report in the 
Waterloo Tribune, it stands in much the same condition as the 
brave captain of old, who marched his men up a hill, and 
marched them down again. The report says: 

“These are the points fought for and gained: 

“Five cent tolls for inter-communication between users of 
different franchise phones in Waterloo. 

“Abandoned ! 

“Tolls between all telephone users in Waterloo and Cedar 
Falls. 

“Abandoned! 

“Discrimination between users of Corn Belt, Iowa and Con- 
solidated phones. 

“Abandoned! 

“Abrogation of any contract between various existing single 
systems before its full expiration. 

“Abandoned ! 

“Payment of rental quarterly in advance instead of monthly. 

“Abandoned ! 

“A just concession is further made that all tolls and quar- 
terly rentals thus far paid as above mentioned will be refunded 
or extended as credit on accruing dues as the subscriber may 
choose in return for which the company is conceded the right 
to require from any new applicant the deposit of not to exceed 
$3.00 which shall be considered to guarantee the payment of 
its first quarter’s bill thus-insuring the company against the 
loss of the expense of installing the said phone and connect- 
ing it with the system. This is considered but reasonable by 
the public.” 
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The reason for all this made some lively reading in the 
local newspapers for a few days. Here are some abstracts: 

“The growl that filled the throats of Cedar Falls citizens 
over the telephone company’s arbitrary handling of the prob- 
lem of consolidating the Iowa and Corn Belt lines and their 
patronage has not died out there, but is, in view of its present 
apparent futility, settling into curses not loud but deep. 

“The casus belli having reached Waterloo, the growl has al- 
ready gotten a good start and bids fair to develop: into a deep 
chested roar. 

“The main objection here, as there, is over the contract 
clause which demands a three-months payment in advance and 
the varying expressions heard from persons thus mulcted run 
all the way from mild to vehement objurgatory denunciation 
of the managers of this public utility for its—in some cases 
practically prohibitive—rigidly enforced demand, quite a num- 
ber stating that the trust could take its phones out as quickly 
as it pleased as they would not submit to what they claimed 
were highwayman tactics.”’—Waterloo Tribune. 








Another one from the same paper: 

“Another gentleman remarked: ‘As it has been men who 
were on salary or day wages with weekly or monthly payment 
have been able to have telephones in their homes, but many 
of them will feel that they cannot command the three months’ 
payment at one time and will cut out the ’phone, thus depriving 
them and their families of the pleasure and convenience they 
have enjoyed. The scheme is a mean and unjust one and it 
won't pay.’”’ 

This is the way the “growl” is reported to have affected the 
business of the company: 

“With ten men at work taking out telephones and fifteen 
days behind orders at present and every day adding scores to 
the number ordered out, how long will it take the telephone 
company to increase its claimed patronage of 5000 ’phones to 
the 6000 or 7000 promised ?”—lWaterloo Tribune. 





“The whole country has felt the poisonous fangs of the tele- 
phone trust at one time or another. The people stood the ex- 
tortions just so long and then the real trouble began. We 
had in Iowa a year or so ago independent lines that covered 
every city of consequence and reached to the four corners of 
the state. The trust company, known in this state as the Iowa, 
was ‘in bad’ most everywhere. It had been coming down from 
its high horse for years and of late, most everywhere, had 
adopted a conciliatory policy. It was tamed as a lion is some- 
times tamed, but it was watching its keepers’ movements with 
eagle eye. It pined for the old days of monopoly. It was 
nervous in its captivity; the people had forgotten to remove 
the poisonous fangs and it awaited only an opportunity to 
strike. 

“The trust, appropriating millions of dollars for ‘betterment 
of the service in Iowa, is using the money, and stock issue, 
to purchase Independent companies. Most every city of the 
state finds its Independent system gobbled up. Waterloo is 
among the number. The Corn Belt Company, organized to 
‘bust the trust,’ given a favorable franchise by the people, has 
sold the people out and we find ourselves once more in the 
tentacles of the octopus. All the old marks of identification 
are coming out. The present rates are to be discarded. Peo- 
ple are to be made to pay $1.50 for ‘phones which they have 
had for $1.00. Not only that, but the trust insists on payment 
three months in advance and yearly contracts. We see the old 
arrogant, public-be-damned methods already in vogue. The 
Iowa company, ostensibly, is out of business and our People’s 
Protector, our anti-trust, our independent company, is rated 
as buying out the Iowa (because it is supposed to have a more 
favorable franchise), and our People’s Protector was generally 
credited with being a business success. The trust again in the 
saddle, it is riding rough-shod over everything and everybody. 
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It waits for no official authority to act on consolidation, but 
it consolidates. It tears up our streets to link together the 
wires. It runs about our streets and alleys as it pleases and 
there are none to stay its highhandedness. It laughs with 
fiendish glee while it goes ahead with its diabolical plans, and 
while our officials shut their eyes. It is running amuck in the 
city of Waterloo and there seems to be none to call a halt. 

“People have contracts for service at $1.00 per month and, 
where they do not know the difference, the company is de- 
manding $1.50 of them. They consolidate the service and re- 
fuse to give consolidated service except by payment of 5 
cents per call. Every cent paid by a subscriber for this service 
is extortion—aye, pure robbery. People under contract should 
demand return of their money. It is a small matter, but .t 
seems to be inclined to be a small company, and the people 
should no more be content to be robbed of 5 cents than of 
$5.00. It is no fault of the subscriber that the companies are 
consolidated, and as both systems are now one, the subscriber 
cannot be denied the full service. It is the duty of every per- 
son who has been ‘held up’ for a call over a supposed other 
line to not only collect the money wrongfully taken from them 
but their duty also to demand the full service. 

“There are few communities where the city officials would 
have allowed this thing to have gone so far as it has. The 
mayor and council have something to say about ordinances, 
franchises, public utilities and streets and alleys. 

“Ts the telephone trust running the town? Must the 
ple hold a mass meeting?”—Waterloo Tribune. 

Well, well, well! And James H. Shoemaker is general man- 
ager. What will come next? 


peo- 





Company Restrained from Operating Independent 
Plant Taken Over in New York 
The New York Telephone Company recently acquired 
control of the Black River Telephone Company, Lowville, 
N. Y., and by rearranging control of exchanges owned by 
the New York Telephone Company, the Black River com- 
pany and the Northwestern Telephone Company restricted 
the service of Independent subscribers of other companies 
in Jefferson county, who had been obtaining service under 
an interchange agreement with the Black River company. 
The Jefferson County Telephone Company, Watertown, 
N. Y., has opened on action to restrain the Black River 
Telephone Company from connecting either with the 
Northwestern Telephone Company or the New York Tele- 
phone Company and also obtained a temporary injunction 
forbidding such connections and forbidding the Bell com- 
pany from connecting up these telephone or operating them 
in case they had already been connected up. 


Bell Rates Reduced in Philadelphia 

Announcement has recently been made in the news- 
papers of Philadelphia of important reductions in the rates 
of the Bell telephone company. 

. The direct and two-party line unlimited residence serv- 
ice reductions are covered in brief by the following state- 
ment: 

“The Bell telephone company of Pennsylvania an- 
nounces a reduction in its monthly rate for direct line un- 
limited residence service from $6 to $5 and for two-party 
line service from $5 to $4. 

“This reduction has been made to provide for the needs 
of the many subscribers who now have message-rate serv- 
ice in their homes and whose use of the telephone has 
grown to such an extent as to make unlimited residence 
service for them far more convenient and economical. 

“Experience in telephone development has shown that 
the extensive use of residence service adds very materially 
to the value and use of the business service, and while 
the reduction has been made primarily in the interest of 
residence service subscribers, it is also of great importance 
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to business subscribers because of the assured large in- 
crease in telephone traffic to them from residences.” 

The revision of business rates covers an extensive sched- 
ule, providing for a larger number of messages at a given 
rate, conditional on a waiver of the present right to a refund 
for unused messages. . 

For example, subscribers whose contracts now provide 
for 5,400 messages on a direct line, at an annual rate of $210, 
may re-write their contracts under the new wholesale 
schedule at an annual rate of $222, covering two direct lines, 
two stations and 7,200 messages. 

A similar wholesale rate schedule has been established to 
apply on contracts for private branch exchange service. 

Representatives of the company are now quoting the new 
rates, which are effective September 1, to business service 
subscribers, of whom approximately 30,000 are affected. 





New Suggestion for Bell Directory Compilers 

TELEPHONY has just received a well-filled directory from the 
Covina Home Telephone Company, Covina, Cal. The book 
contains over 1,100 names from Covina, Azusa, Glendora, Row- 
land, Irwindale, Charter Oak, San Dimas, Puente, Walnut Cen- 
ter, West Covina, Bassett and Baldwin Park. There is a 
classified list of business subscribers in the back of the direc- 
tory. Advertisements of prominent local firms are carried 
above and below the subscribers’ list. On pages not thus oc- 
cupied by advertisements the company prints notices on serv- 
ice matters, such as the following: 

“In telephone operating the human element must be con- 
sidered. The hastily spoken word and its inflection conveys 
whatever impression each gets of the other. Under such con- 
ditions, courtesy both on the part of the operating force and 
the public is like oil to machinery—necessary to prevent fric- 
tion.” 

Manager F. H. Wright says: 

“If it were possible we would send a copy of the directory 
showing the ‘opposition’ telephones in our territory. How- 
ever, as soon as they issue a ‘book’ we will try and let you 
have one. At this writing all the subscribers they have could 
be listed on a surface the size of a postage stamp.” 

Measured Service Gaining Favor in England 

At the last meeting of the stockholders of the National 
Telephone Company, in London, Mr. George Franklin, chair- 
man, referring to the question of the adoption of the measured 
rate, said that the system, when it was introduced, caused 
quite a little excitement and opposition from chambers of 
commerce and other users, on the ground that the company’s 
scale of charges would prove a heavy burden on those using 
that system. How unfounded and groundless those fears were 
was proved by the fact that at the present time the company 
had in the provinces about 124,000 stations based on the meas- 
ured rate system, producing in annual subscriptions or reve- 
nues an average annual income of £5 12s 8d for the use of a 
telephone station for a year. It must be a boon to have a 
telephone at that moderate figure, and that method of charg’ 
had become a boon to the small user, because no uniimited 
or other method ‘could give to the user the use of the tele- 
phone at such a rate, and the small user was an advantage to 
the telephone system, because obviously the larger the system 
was the greater its use was to those already subscribing to it. 
Marshalltown City Council to Investigate Monopoly Rates 

The city council of Marshalltown, Iowa, has authorized the 
judiciary committee and the mayor to employ an engineer to 
investigate the physical valuation of the Marshall Telephone 
Company’s property and two expert accountants to examine 
the company’s books and financial condition. The action of 
the council followed a meeting held by a committee of citi- 
zens which has been opposing the proposed advanced rates 
of the telephone company. It was agreed by the committee 
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to request the council to employ Frank Lockwood and F. L. 
Williams to examine the books and that the financial condi- 
tion of the company be examined from its inception to the 
present time. The expense of the examination is to be borne 
by the telephone company should the present advanced rates 
be maintained, and by the city should the rates as advanced 
be found unreasonable. The report of the committee as filed 
with the council was accepted. The protest against the raise 
is the result of a belief that the Bell company, which bought 
the Marshall company and effected a consolidation, was abus- 
ing its monopoly privileges. 





Telephone Statistics of Hungary for the Year 1908. 

During the year 1908 a growth of 11.3 per cent took place 
iv the telephone system of Hungary, according to figures re- 
cently published in the Journal Telegraphique. Many new 
exchanges of various types were established and lines have 
been extended across the borders. . 

The total wire length of the system in kilometers extended 
te 261,455.6, a growth of 26,528.1 kilometers. 

There are now 36,707 subscribers stations, an increase of 
3,943. The total number of conversations increased by 5,120,- 
920 over 1907 to a total of 126,000,000. 

Conversations to foreign countries stand in the following 
numbers and order: 





Sent. Received. 

i rater eta. eR A a ad he hy 165,177 137,022 
I oa cia aie araiie ds 5's a oh had Bede a araw ow aia 10,745 13,799 
Gono og @ Whine Aalw i Sars ini k ow baba «ae eda de ais 6,072 7,273 
SID ns artes Wiel old bicchia.c siaise greta tee ARS 5ale-@-dia(nia alee 3,697 3,261 
NE Fie hss wi Paw da ace aa cca arse beSS bw @eneks 2,429 2,210 
ME eae ta has elk a vee kind oda eeekess 187,120 163,565 





Des Moines Subscriber Refuses to Pay Bell Two Bills 

Thousands of dollars have been donated by the people of 
Des Moines for the telephone service they have received from 
the Mutual system since April 1, the date on which it was to 
have been consolidated with the Iowa This is the 
claim of H. C. Hargrove, président of the Des Moines Imple- 
ment Company. According to Mr. Hargrove every business 
house and every other institution in Des Moines which has 
both the Iowa and Mutual service need only to pay for the 
Iowa service. Mr. Hargrove himself has refused to pay two 
bills for sérvice furnished over the lines owned by the Bell 
company, but operated as two systems. 


system. 





Telephones in Louisville Trade Excursion 

It is the purpose of the Louisville Commercial Club to fur- 
nish telephonic equipment on the special train which will carry 
a number of Louisville’s most prominent business men on a 
“Heads of Houses” tour, which will be made under the auspices 
of the club on September 6, 7 and 8 through the towns of 
western Kentucky. Both the Louisville Home Telephone Com- 
pany and the Cumberland company have agreed to furnish 
special equipment for the train and the business men on the 
tour will be enabled to conduct their affairs with as little 
inconvenience as possible while en route. As soon as any city 
is reached, connections will be established which will make it 
possible for persons on the train and business men in Louis- 
ville to confer with each other during stops. 





Oklahoma Telephone Men Hold Convention 

About 30 members of the Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion met at Oklahoma City August 9. 

In the absence of President H. R. Strother, of Nowata, 
the chair was occupied by Vice President R. S. Goffee, of 
Sulphur, who spoke on the dual obligation that confronts 
the telephone company in its duty toward the community 
at large and toward the subscriber individually. 

L. T. Hine, of Purcell and Horace Truman, secretary, 
spoke on the attitude of the telephone company toward the 
public and its rights and obligations. 
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A thorough investigation of the telephone conditions now 
existing in Oklahoma will be made by committees appointed 
by the association. 





Tri-State Company to Equip Three Exchanges at Duluth. 

Under development plans reported for the Tri-State com- 
pany’s recently acquired system at Duluth, three new exchange 
buildings will be erected and equipped in addition to the large 
amount of underground wiring which has been planned. It 
is reported that the foundation for one building has already 
been made, and it is expected that work on the second will 
begin early this fall. The date for beginning the third ex- 
change is not definitely set. 

The building now in process of construction is for a sub- 
exchange which will be a two-story brick and brownstone 
structure. The main exchange building will be 50 by 140 feet, 
and three. stories in height, of the most modern type of con- 
struction. 





Shots at Random 


“IZM DOING TWO MEN’S WORK.” 


Keep it up, your future is assured. 


“WHO WANTS TO ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY? THREE 
MEALS A DAY, A PLACE TO SLEEP AND SOME NEW 
— ONCE IN A WHILE IS GOOD ENOUGH FOR 


Surely this is not the Postal spirit. 


“THERE’S NOTHING IN THE BUSINESS.” 
Whose fault is it if you have spent five, ten, perhaps fifteen 
years in the business without recognition or promotion? Many 
of your contemporaries have progressed. 


“THE BOSS IS SORE ON ME.” 
Don’t let him know that you think so—Smile, show him that 
you are what you think you are; an earnest, faithful, com- 
petent, efficient worker, deserving the name of @ trustworthy 
employee. 

“IF I WAS MANAGER I’D”— 

Well, study up and perhaps you will be some day. 


“I MIGHT HAVE HAD THAT JOB IF I WAS WISE.” 
ae # your eye on opportunity and be ready for it when it 
mocks, 


Cheer up! 


A SIMPLE SERMON. 


There’s only one method of meetin’ life’s test; 

Jes’ keep on a-strivin’ an’ hope fur the best. 

Don’t give up the game an’ retire in dismay, 

*Cause hammers are thrown when you'd like a bouquet. 
This world would be tiresome, we’d all get the blues 

If all the folks in it held just the same views; 

So finish your work; show the best of your skill. 
Some folks won’t like it, but other folks will. 


If your leadin’ an army, or buildin’ a fence, 

Do the most that you kin with your own common sense. 

One small word of praise in this journey of tears 

Outweighs in the balance ’gainst cart loads of sneers. 

The plants that we’re passin’ as commonplace weeds 

Oft prove to be jes’ what some sufferer needs. 

So keep on a-goin’; don’t stay standin’ still, 

Some people won’t like you, but other folks will. 
—Washington Star. 
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New York Public Service Commission Has Many Tele- 
phone Complaints 

More than 100 complaints against various telephone com- 
panies in the state are said to have been already received by 
the New York public service commission, although the law 
placing these companies and telegraph corporations under the 
jurisdiction of the commission will not go into effect until 
Sept. 1. The complaints in some cases relate to service and 


in others to rates, and the greater number of complaints are 
against the telephone company operating in New York city, 
although some of the protests concern local companies. 
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Death of E. F. Chapman 

E. F. Chapman, a pioneer construction man in the Ohio 
Independent telephone field. died at Cleveland August 14. 

Mr. Chapman was in charge of all work on the outside 
plant of the Cuyahoga Telephone Co. when that company 
was started, and has built many toll lines. At the time of 
his death he was rebuilding the Independent plant at Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. He was 51 years old and had spent 30 
years in the telephone business. 





A Report on the Municipal Telephone System in Hull, 
England. 

Consul Walter C.. Hamm, at Hull, sends an account of the 
operation of the municipal telephone system in that English 
city : , 

The following official statistics are for the five years ending 
March 31, 1910, the capital account being the amount of money 
borrowed to establish the system: 

—How applied.— 





Capital Sinking Reserve’ Special 

Year— account. Profit. funds. funds. charges. 
ee ree $221,104.56 $7,713.40 $5,396.94 91,961.19 $ 355.25 
pe errr 257,262.65 12,745.36 5,990.66 6,754.70  ....... 
BGT 8 esis ae nsie 266,426.27 11,640.66 6,238.85 5,401.81 ....... 
ee 281,565.95 13,996.05 9,733.00 2,185.92 2,073.12 
1909-10 . 293,522.94 15,816.12 9,703.80 5,834.93 277.39 

TORR ncsax- $37,063.25 $22,138.55 


The city began its municipal operation of the telephone by 
adopting a schedule of rates which cut the previous charges of 
the National system nearly in half. It has maintained these 
rates and so compelled the National system to reduce its rates 
to the same basis. In this way it has saved the telephone users 
of Hull a sum larger than the original cost of constructing 
the system. The following table of municipal rates shows at 
what a moderate cost a telephone system can be made to pay: 


Tariff. 

No. 1. Unlimited number of calls, business place.......... $30.65 
No. 2. Unlimited number of calls, residence................ 24.33 
No. 4. Five-party line, covering 720 callS............-ceceees 14.59 
No. 5. Unlimited number of calls, residence, two-party line 19.46 
No. 5. One thousand calls, exclusive line............ccecece 24.33 


When the proposition was made in 1904 to establish munici- 
pal telephones in Hull it encountered a strong opposition both 
from the city council and a large-share of the business com- 
munity. It was argued that the National telephone system 
was already in the field and that it would be impossible to 
compete successfully with it. Powers were obtained, how- 
ever, to go on with the project and establish a system covering 
the city. To-day those who were most insistent that the en- 
terprise could not succeed are loudest in their praise over 
the success which has attended the movement and the bene- 
fit it has conferred on the community. 

In this connection it is interesting to quote from a recent 
article in the London Times on the cost of the telephone as 
operated by the National Post-Office, as follows: 

Turning to the figures of the telephone branch of the post- 
office, we find that the total telephone capital of the post-office 
is $46,745,100. Last year’s gross revenue was $6,000,005.04 and 
working expenditure $50,830.59, leaving a balance of $16,419.57 
with which to pay interest and to allow for depreciation and 
sinking fund. The profit balance is only 2.86 per cent on the 


capital. 

The following table illustrates the remarkable difference 

in the working of telephones in this country: 
National Munici- 
Post- Tele- pal man- 
office phone Co. agement. 
Capital cost per station............. 255.00 $153.29 $99.76 
Gross revenue per station.......... 36.74 30.41 19.46 
Working expenses per station...... 27.49 17.51 11.43 
Net revenue per station............ 9.24 12.89 8.02 


Editor’s Note.—In considering these figures due allowance must 
be made for the peculiarities of accounting which seem to be in- 
separable from municipal operation.) 








Work of the Patent Office 


By Max W. Zabel 


SERVICE METER. 
O. C. Dennis, Chicago, TIl., pat. 966,809, Aug. 9, 1910, assigned 
to Western Electric Co., Chicago. 
\ service meter for substation use is here illustrated in 
which a controlling relay 21 is used. When the subscriber 
wishes to get Central, he depresses button 32 which thereupon 
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connects him in circuit, and pressing the button 32 registers 
a call on the meter counter. If for any reason connection is 
not obtained, currents of different polarities are sent through 
the relay 21 from the central station, which thereupon places 
the button 32 and its associated mechanism in such a condition 
that when the next call is made and the button 32 depressed, 
the central office is obtained without registering a call upon the 
counter. 


RELAY. 
O. C. Dennis, Chicago, pat. 965,877, Aug. 2, 1910. 

The relay of this patent has two coils mounted end to end, 
the opposite ends of the combined structure being provided 
with circuit changing springs. Centrally of the coils is a com- 
mon core. This core is movable and when attracted under the 
influence of one coil, actuates one set of springs, and when at- 
tracted under the influence of the other coil, actuates the other 
set of springs. The springs normally hold the core in its 
central position. 

SOUND TRANSMITTER. 

F. M. Durkee, Newton, Mass., and J. B. Millet, Boston, Mass., 
pat. 966,534, Aug. 9, 1910, assigned to Submarine Signal 
Co., Waterville, Me. 

A submarine transmitter is the subject matter of this patent 
and has a diaphragm soldered when hot to the supporting cas- 
ing so that upon contraction, the diaphragm is placed under a 
high tension, and therefore will respond only to sounds of 
very high pitch. The transmitter is also so arranged that the 
pressure of the water is equalized and does not affect the 
transmitter so that there is relative movement between the 
carbon disks only at the time of receiving signals. By having 
the diaphragm so that it will respond only to sounds of high 
pitch, which it is stated carry farther than those of low pitch, 
foreign noises, which are, it is said, all of lower pitch, do not 

interfere with the signaling. 
ELECTRICAL ALARM SYSTEM. 
A. Goldstein, New York, pat. 966,903, Aug. 9, 1910, assigned 
to International Electric Protection Co., New York. 

In this patent the test lines are used also for alarm signal- 
ing and to this end alarm apparatus is provided at the substa- 
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tions, which however, is eliminated from the circuit when the 
subscriber is using the telephone. At the central station like- 
wise switching apparatus is provided so that the line may be 
connected with the alarm apparatus, or with other lines for 
telephonic purposes. 

COMBINED TELEPHONE AND ALARM SYSTEM. 
W. W. Dean, Elyria, Ohio, pat. 967,113, Aug. 9, 1910, assigned 
to Consolidated Fire Alarm Co., New York. 

This patent sets forth an alarm system for test lines and 
includes the provision of individual registers for the lines, 
whereby trouble on any of the lines is segregated and does 
not affect the normal working of the remainder of the lines. 
A central battery is used and the alarm transmitter is arranged 
to permit reversal of the line wires. Visual alarm signals in 
connection with the alarm service lines are used whereby in 
the case of trouble on the lines, the attention of the attendant 
is directed to the particular line. The invention consists fur- 
ther in the provision of a mechanical lock for the alarm re- 
ceiving devices at the exchange, whereby current over the 
metallic line or over a particular side of the line prevents the 

operation of the receiver. 


ELECTRICAL CONDENSER. 
W. W. Dean, Elyria, Ohio, pat. 965,992, Aug. 2, 1910, assigned 
to Dean Electric Co., Elyria. 

The condenser construction set forth in this patent uses a 
sheet of tinfoil for one electrode and a sheet of paper having 
on one side finely divided conducting material is used for the 
other electrode. This it is claimed facilitates the burning out 
of short circuits. 

SERVICE METER CIRCUIT. 
A. M. Bullard, New York, N. Y., pat. 966,733, Aug. 9, 1910, 
assigned to Western Electric Co., Chicago. 

A service meter circuit is described in this patent. It is de- 
signed to operate a service meter at the exchange irrespective 
of the polarity of the current on the test terminal to which 
the service meter is connected. It is said this system is also 
available for automatic use. The service meter 16, on line 1, 





Key ri q 
aH ® _ g ae 





is so connected that the test thimble 3 is of negative polarity, 


whereas the test thimble 3 of line 2 is of positive polarity. 
Thus to actuate the meter, currents of different polarities must 
be used, when the meter actuating key 9 is depressed by the 
operator. To this end two polar relays 11 and 12 of the self- 
locking type are used, responding respectively to current in 
the test thimble of negative or positive polarity, and thereby 











August 20, 1910. 


connect to. the circuit positive or negative current as required 
from the generators 13 and 14. 





RECEIVER. 
K. Nichols and I. W. Nichols. Newark, N. J.,. pat. 966,467, 
Aug. 9, 1910, assigned to K. Nichols. 
A telephone receiver adapted for attachment to the desk set 


by a lazy tong arrangement is here shown. It is likewise pro- 


Products of 


The Cartridge Two Cell Motor Cycle Coil 

The Cartridge Coil Co., La Fayette, Indiana, has placed upon 
the market a new type of motor cycle coil which requires but 
two cells of dry battery for its operation, and is said to be 
more efficient than the old style three battery coil. The manu- 
facturer of this coil reports that actual tests have shown that 
with two cells of battery this coil has been able to operate a 
single cylinder machine 1,200 miles without requiring a replace- 
ment of the batteries. 

The cartridge coil is made the same size as a dry battery 
and therefore can be placed in the battery box within the same 
space previously occupied by the third cell of battery. This 
arrangement has several advantages; first, that it improves 
the appearance of the machine and removes several pounds of 
the weight; second, that it gives the coil protection that will 
materially increase its life and efficiency ; and third, it shortens 
the connecting cables. — 

There have been several attempts to produce a motor cycle 
coil that will operate successfully on two batteries, but this 
appears to be the first coil that has been successful. This coil 
will, no doubt, hold its own against the tendency toward the 
adoption of magnetos for the motor cycle which seems to be 
on the increase. 

It would seem that with a coil of this character available 
there would be little wisdom in loading a motor cycle with the 
additional weight of a magneto, to say nothing of the added 
difficulty in starting the machine, which almost always attends 
the use of magneto ignition. 

The Cartridge Coil Company, 6 Mechanics Street, La Fay- 
ette, Indiana, has some interesting literature on this coil for 
distribution. 





Precautions in Handling Calculagraph. 

The calculagraph is an instrument of such importance in 
all exchanges where toll busineess is handled by its aid that 
it is indispensable. Care in handling it is one of the first 
things impressed upon a toll operator. 

To keep the points which should be observed in using and 
maintaining the calculagraph distinctly before operators one 
zan do no better than to post on the bulletin board the fol- 
lowing list of “Don'ts,” issued by the manufacturers of the 
apparatus: 

Operators. 
Don’t push tickets into the slot from the front, but al- 
ways insert the ticket from left to right. 

Don’t fail to have the ticket fit against the guide and in 
corner whenever the lever is operated. 

Don’t operate the lever without a ticket or paper in the 
slot. 

Don’t strike the operating levers a blow with the hand. A 
steady, even push or pull, until the end of cam touches the 
top plate, produces the best result. 

Don’t hold the lever after the cam touches the plate, but 
release it promptly. 

Don’t be afraid to push or pull the operating levers as far 
as they will go. 
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© 
or 


vided with an additional earpiece so that both of the 


user are used in listening. 


ears 








WIRE SPLICER. 
Anderson, Florence, Minn., pat. 966,152, Aug. 2, 1910. 
this patent which has 
to form a joint 


AY, 
A wire splicing tool is claimed in 
together 


means for connecting three wires 


similar to the Western Union joint. 


the Factory 


Don’t push pencil points, pins, hairpins, etc., into the ticket 
slot. They injure the machine and the records. 
Managers. 
Don't think every case of poor record is due to an ex- 
hausted ribbon. There are other causes; look for them and 
your ribbon will last longer. 


Don’t set the ribbon shifter with a pair of pliers; use the 
key. 
Don’t clean the dial with a knife blade or other metal 


point; use a wooden toothpick. 

Don’t continue operating the calculagraph after the records 
become faint or indistinct. A change in position of adjust- 
ing screws may be necessary or a new ribbon may be required. 

Don’t forget to wind both main springs fully every Tues- 
day and Saturday morning. 

Don’t turn the key to set the clock while the lever is held 
down. 

Don’t use a stick pin with a head to fasten calculagraph 
ribbon on tape of winding spool; but nip off the head. 

Don’t put pieces of wood in the clock to adjust ribbon 
shifter, but adjust with adjusting screws at their lower end. 

Don’t use the center part only of calculagraph ribbon, but 
use the ribbon to its full length. 

Don’t allow the ribbon to run down so it will not move; 
the ribbon should move during the operation of the calcula- 
graph. 

Don’t remove the tin foil in which the ribbon is packed 
until vou are readv to use it. The ribbon will not only lose” 
its original amount of ink, but will stain any object with 
which it comes in contact. 





An Enormous Stcrage Battery. 

Telephone exchanges have been gradually increasing the 
size of their storage battery cells during the past few years 
until the cells of the large exchange would astonish the man 
who had been out of the business since the days of the 
small glass cells of the first common battery exchanges. 
But, although the responsibility for battery maintenance in 
the telephone exchange is so important as to call for con- 
siderable training along specialized lines for the man in 
charge, a telephone man who wishes to see what a battery 
installation can be when carried to the extreme should 
visit the Gary works of the Indiana Steel Company. Here 
the Chloride Accumulator is installed in two series of cells, 
each series containing 125 cells, and each cell containing 
73 Type R plates measuring 18 5/8 by 18 5/8 inches. The 
capacity of each series is 4,320 amperes at the one hour 
rate, or 8,640 amperes at the usual regulating rate. Dis- 
charges as high as 25,000 amperes have been taken from this 
battery. 

Many matters of exceptional interest to one who wishes 
to keep posted on large electrical developments are con- 
tained in Bulletin No. 121 of the Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., which deals with this enor- 
mous installation. 
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C. A. Woop PreserveR Company, Austin, Texas, has just is- 
sued a new catalog, which contains many views showing the 
methods of applying the preservatives. An analysis according 
to the U. S. Forest Service method using a standard distilling 
flask is given which shows that it is a clean distillate free. from 
pitch, carbon, petroleum cr similar nongermicidal oils. Many 
letters commending C. A. Wood Preserver, from satisfied users 
are included in the catalog, which will be sent to those inter- 
ested 


upon request. 





Mr. M. W. Zanet has recently taken additional rooms in the 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, to facilitate handling of his grow- 
ing business. Among Mr. Zabel's clients there are several large 
demand for Mr. 
reviews of 
throughout 


reflected in the 
His weekly 


firms whose progress is 
Zabel’s 
patents in TELEPHONY 
the field, and are one of the factors in creating the impression 


service as a patent attorney. 


are generally appreciated 


that in telephone and electrical patent work he is an authority. 





Some Advertising, Yes? 

recently gotten 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
It is in the shape of a card 


A distinctive piece of advertising is that 
out by the Stromberg 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y. 








She: 


“You're funny ! 
What >” 


. (over) 











The Front of the Card. 


3 1-2 in. wide ky 8 1-2 in. long containing on one side the 
portrait of a pretty woman evidently enjoying a pleasant 
telephone conversation. The keginning words of the con- 
versation are shown at the bettom of the card and on the 


reverse side is the continuaticn. The art of suggestion is 
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employed, as the conversation of the man who is evidently 
at the other end of the line is left to the imagination of the 
reader, but it is quite evident what the replies are as can be 
judged from reproduction of the card. 


It is certainly great advertising for a “Quality” product, 





He noe we 


She: “You ought to be willing 
to stand for me longer than that.” 


He . ea a ee 


She: “No, I’m sitting. We have 
a portable desk telephone. They're 
great |” 


He a : 


She: “Well, why don’t you get 
one? Then we can talk longer. 

eS a a ee 

She: “Whois that girl talking to 
to you ?” 


A 


She: “She is! In the next room! 
I can hear her just as plain. I thought 
she was right there with you.” 


te an ee eo eg 
She: “This is a dandy phone, it’s 
a Stromberg-Carlson.” 


He ; a 


She: “All night, call me up later. 
Good bye!” 











The Rear of the Card, Giving Part and Suggesting Part of the 
Conversation. 


and the young lady seems to have touched a responsive 
chord—Oh, well, anyway, we’ve seen her picture in a good 
many exchanges and perhaps you could get one too. 





The North Electric Company’s New General Sales 
Manager 

Mr. D. E. Whipple has been appointed general sales manager 
of The North Electric Company with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He is a telephone man of many years experience, 
his early training having been in the operating end of the 
business. He has had extended experience in the West and 
especially at Kansas City as manager of The North Electric 
Company’s branch house. Mr. Whipple is eminently fitted for 
his new duties and has the best wishes of his many friends. 





THe Unitep States ELectric Company, manufacturers of 
the well-known Gill selector, used extensively on the railroads 
for telephone train dispatching, announces that it has recently 
made arrangements with the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply 
Company of Chicago, manufacturers of high grade telephone 
apparatus, to act as its exclusive agents in the sale of telephone 
equipment to railroads. 

This combination will, no doubt, result in the production of 
a very superior grade of selector and telephone equipment 
especially adapted for railway service. 


— 





3LAKE SIGNAL & ENGINEERING COMPANY, 246 Summer 
street, Boston, Mass., has just issued an eight-page folder 
which shows the efficiency of Blake insulated staples on cor- 
ners and turns as well as for straight runs of low voltage 
wiring, such as for telephone and annunciator work, etc. 




















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 


MR. CARL BRUNOW has been elected manager of the Seymour 
Mutual Telephone Company of Seymour, Ind. 

MR. R. W. KELLY, of Atlanta, Ga., has been promoted to 
managership of the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany’s office at Pensacola, Fla. 

MR. A. C. HOBSON, formerly manager of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Company at Pensacola, Fla., has succeeded 
Mr. S. D. Lucas as manager of the company’s exchange at Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 

MR. R. D. BRITT has been appointed manager of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company’s exchange at Caldwell, Idaho, suc- 
ceeding Mr. C. L. Hibner, who resigned on account of the poor 
health of Mrs. Hibner. 

MR. H. A. BALL, for some time manager of the Gibson Home 
Telephone Co. at Gibson City, Illinois, has resigned as he has 
been appointed manager of the Central Telephone & Telegraph 
Company at Paxton, IIl. 

MR. S. D. LUCAS, for several years manager of the Columbia, 
S. C., office of the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been made special agent under Superintendent Speir, 
with headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. 

MR. EDWARD KELSO has accepted the position of manager 
of the Grand Island exchange of the Nebraska Telephone Com- 
pany. Mr. Kelso is thoroughly acquainted in the district of 
which he has charge and will no doubt make a success of his 
new position. 

MR. W. I. STEER, who has been connected with the National 
Telephone Company as local manager at Steubenville, Ohio, has 
removed with his family to Parkersburg, West Virginia, where 
he is to have charge of the West Virginia Western Telephone 
Company. 

MR. G. C. YOUNG has been elected to succeed E. B. Denison 
as manager of the Home Telephone Company at Clarksville, 
Tenn. Mr. Young has been connected with the company for two 
years and is well qualified to fill the place. Mr. Denison goes 
to Chicago to accept a position in a large electrical plant. 

MR. D. McL. THERRELL, who has for a number of years been 
connected with the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany in various capacities, has been appointed traffic superinten- 
dent of the Southern Division of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, with headqua*ters *t tlenta, Ga. Mr. Therrell began 
his electrical career in the telegraph business, having later con- 
nected himself with the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Company as toll wire chief at Atlanta. He held almost every 
position in the organization up to assistant general traffic super- 
intendent, which position he held at the time of his transfer to 
the Western Union Company, which was occasioned by the change 
of organization.of that company to the functional basis. 


OBITUARY. 

MR. GEO. N. BANDY died at his home in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, Aug. 13. He was well known in Iowa, where he had been 
in charge of telephone property in which the Brenton brothers 
of Dallas Center were at one time interested. He managed the 
Mutual and Hawkeye systems of Des Moines for some years. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The New Edinburg Telephone Com- 
pany has been granted a charter by the secretary of state. The 
company is capitalized at $1,250, of which $800 has been sub- 
scribed. The incorporators are: E. T. Atwood, T. E. Mosley, 
A. J. Hamilton, J. O. Vance, M. W. Mosley and J. R. Harrison. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Arkansas and Texas Telephone 
and Telegraph Company filed articles of incorporation with the 
secretary of state and has been granted a charter. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $3.000, all of which has been subscribed. 
The incorporators are A. C. Stuart, president; Cc. M. Conway, 
vice president; J. E. Richey, secretary and treasurer. 

SULPHUR SPRINGS, ARK.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Sulphur Springs Telephone Company with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by Clyde W. Penwell, Le Roy Penwell and Louis 
Kenworthy. 

BEAVERVILLE, ILL., (IROQUOIS COUNTY).—Beaverville 
Telephone Company, with an authorized capital stock of $2,000 
and par value of shares $40, has filed articles of incorporation. 
The incorporators are E. C. Regnier, Chas. Fortin and Sovereign 
Francoeur. The attorney incorporating was W. G. Brooks, of St. 
Anne, IIl. 


LITCHFIELD, (Montgomery County).—The Litchfield 


ILL, 


Telephone Company, with an authorized capital stock of $30,000 
and par value of shares $50, has filed articles of incorporation. 
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Burton, and W. R. 
Lipany of Litch- 


The incorporators are B. M. Burke, F. W. 
Hulse; and the incorporating attorney is C. A. 
field, Il. 

WASIOTO, KY.—The Cumberland River Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has been formed by B. N. Worthington and others. The 
company is capitalized at $25,000 and proposes to construct a local 
— system and long distance lines in the Cumberland Val- 
ey. 

LOVELL, ME. (OXFORD COUNTY).—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the West Oxford Telephone Company, with an 
authorized capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators are: Geo. 
W. Andrews, W. S. Fox, Victor H. McAlaster, D. E. McAlaster, 
F. S. Stearns, William H. Smith, John A. Fox, Alexander Laro- 
que, A. and G. C, Lord, Mandall A. Le Baron, Z McAlaster, R. 
A. Le Baron, all of Lovell. It is intended to construct and op- 
erate lines in Lovell, Fryeburg, Denmark, Hiram, Porter and 
Cornish, 

HUBBARD, MINN.—The Park Rapids & Eastern Telephone 
Company, with its principal office at this place, has filed articles 
of incorporation with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators 
are: E. R. Hinds, president; G. W. Pike, vice-president: H. E. 
Delaney, secretary; Geo. Nye, treasurer, all of Hubbard; and C. 
L. Potter, of Park Rapids. 

DIX, N. Y. (Schuyler County).—The Wedgewood Telephone 
Company with an authorized capital stock of $1,000 and par value 
of shares of $10, has been incorporated. The officers and incor- 
porators are: O. F. Corwin, president; W. T. Wakeman, first 
vice president; H. W. Phelps, second vice president; Ray W. 
Corwin, secretary-treasurer; John Callahan, F. W. Church and 
E. K. Corwin, all of Watkins. The headquarters of the company 
will be at Wedgewood Station, Schuyler County. 

MEDINA, OHIO.—The Medina County People’s Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated by P. C. Dickorman, M.: E. Branch, 
C. E. Jones, Charles Matthew, S. W. Patchell and others with a 
capital stock of $50,000. 

THE DALLES, ORE.—A charter has been granted to the Dalles 
& Mt. Hood Co-operative Telephone Company, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $2,000. The incorporators are T. A. Sam- 
mis, Jr., George Krauss, Robert J. Walter, all of The Dalles, 

BURGETTSTOWN, PA. (Washington County).—The Burgetts- 
town Farmers Telephone Company has filed articles of incorpo- 
ration. Its authorized capital stock is $5,000, with par value of $25 
per share. The incorporators are G. S. Pate, Lee R. Scott, J. V. 
Welch, treasurer, all of Burgettstown. Donnans, Brownson & 
Miller are the attorneys. 

KEMPTON, PA. (Berks County).—A<Articles of incorporation have 
been filed for the Berks & Lehigh Telephone Company with an 
authorized capital stock of $10,000 and par value of shares of $25. 
The incorporators are: Edgar Greenawald, W. J. Fetherolf, Wil- 
liam Kunkel, Jesse M. Mengel, Elmer J. Bachman and James 
Focht, treasurer, all of Kempton, Pa. 

ILDERTON, ONT., CAN.—The United Telephone Company with 
a capital stock of $40,000 has been incorporated by A. J. Stoner, 
Lobo township. 





FINANCIAL, 

KOSCIUSKO, ILL.—The Kosciusko Telephone Company has 
filed its report for the quarter ending June 30, 1910, with Secre- 
tary_Maxwell of the Railroad Commission. The gross receipts 
of the company for that period were $1,006.40; operating expenses 
$632.73; leaving net revenue of $373.67. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—There has been filed with the secretary 
of state by the Eureka Telephone Company, Mauckport, notice 
of increase of capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. E. P. Windell 
is president of the company. 

JACKSON, MISS.—A quarterly report has been filed with Sec- 
retary T. R. Maxwell of the railroad commission, by the Oxford 
Telephone Company. It shows receipts from all sources for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1910, of $1,831.05, against $1,701.45 for the 
same period last year, which is an increase of $129.60. The 
net revenues are $639.93, against $374.20. . 

KUTZTOWN, PA.—The Kutztown Rural Telephone Company 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 


WINDBER, PA.—The Windber Telephone Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Taxes have been paid by the Naxasta Tele- 
phone Construction Company of $29, gross receipts $2,840; Stephen- 
ville Telephone Exchange, tax $19, gross receipts $804.64; Haskell 
Telephone ,Co., tax $174.58, gross receipts $11,639.05; Forth Worth 
Telephone Company, tax $143.95, gross receipts $9,596.20; Bryan 
Telephone Company, tax $45.66; gross receipts $3,044; West Texas 
Telephone Company of Brownwood, tax $277.85, gross receipts 
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$18,523.45; 
tax $237.22, 
Telegraph 
572.56. 
MADISON, WIS.- 


Southern Telephone & Telegraph Company of Tyler, 
gross receipts, $15,815.15, and Tri-State Telephone & 
Company, El Paso, tax $428.59, gross receipts $28,- 


The Calumet Telephone Company of Malone 


has filed an amendment to its charter increasing its capital 
from $3,500 to $6,000, 
FRANCHISES. 
RED BLUFF, CAL.—At a late meeting of the city trustee 


the subject of granting a franchise to the Tehama County Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company which was held over from the 
previous meeting was more fully considered and finally granted, 
with the understanding that the work of construction of lines 


is to begin within two months and to be completed in the town 
limits within twelve moths. 
DETROIT, MICH. tesidents of Springwells township have 


voted by an overwhelming majority to grant a 25-year franchise 
to the Home Telephone Company. The council had already 
voted to grant the franchise, but a new enactment makes a 
matter of this sort an affair to be settled only by a direct vote 
of the people. It is said thut the rates will be much lower for 
several classes of service. 

BISMARCK, N. D.—McKenzie County will soon have a tele- 
phone line. C. E. Leslie of Hillsboro has applied to the county 
commissioners for permission to build a line, and has been ad- 
vised to, go ahead, and a thirty-year franchise will be forth- 
coming. 

MYRTLE CREEK, ORE.—The council has passed an ordinance 
granting to the Myrtle Creek Telephone & Telegraph Company 
a franchise for installing within the town of Myrtle Creek a 
system of telephone and telegraph wires. 

GRANDVIEW, WASH.—The Benton Independent Telephone 
Company of Prosser, Wash., has secured a 25-year franchise in 
Grandview, to operate a telephone system. : 


CONSTRUCTION. 

ONEONTA, ALA.—H. C. Person is soon to install a telephone 
system in Oneonta. Equipment has been ordered and work will 
he rapidly pushed to completion. 

GRAVETTE, ARK.—The Patter Telephone Company is busy 
building new rural lines and extending those already in operation. 
It will only be a short time until every farmer in Benton county 
will be supplied with this service. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Little Rock Telephone Company is 
having specifications prepared for an entirely new telephone sys- 
tem. 

MIAMI, FLA.—Glenn E. Tussell, president of the Miami Tele- 
phone Company, has announced that work of installing the new 
common battery telephone system will be started at once. 


NEZ PERCE, IDAHO.—The Nez Perce Telephone Company has 
installed a switchboard and general exchange at Winchester. The 
line connecting this place with Vollmer will be metallic, the poles 
already being set. The company will also construct a line from 
Vollmer to Cottonwood. 


BOONE, IA.—The recent improvements made by the Boone 
County Telephone Company are more extensive than is generally 
conceived. About $225,000 has been expended on building, con- 
struction of lines, new telephone apparatus, etc. The building is 
of brick and concrete construction and is as nearly fireproof as it 
is possible to construct. 

TOPEKA, KANS.—Improvements costing between $50,000 and 
$75,000 will be made immediately by the Topeka Independent 
Telephone Company. The cable and underground conduit system 
will be enlarged, and the capacity of the switchboard increased. 


CLARKSVILLE, MO.—D. C. Wenkle, manager of the Clarksville 
exchange of the Buffum telephone system, has completed a party 
line to Kissinger. 


LIBERTY, NEB.—The New Home Telephone Company is con- 
structing a trunk line from Barneston to Beatrice, via Liberty. 
This will give first class toll service to Beatrice and Lincoln over 
an Independent line. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—About 150 miles of the Union Pacific line 
between Omaha and Odden will be equipped this summer and 
fall for train dispatching by telephone. This will complete the 
two gaps between Omaha and Ogden and put the whole line in 
shape for this method of handling trains. The cost is between 
$100 and $200 a mile. The road goes on the theory that it is 
keeping up-to-date to do it. The telephone wires have been 
completed for some time over the last of the two stretches, where 
they are now in operation. The stretches are between North 
Platte and Laramie and between Rawlins and Ogden. 


REPUBLICAN CITY, NEBR.—The Farmers and Merchants 


Telephone Company has just moved its switchboard into its new 
building. 


GENEVA, N. Y.—At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Independent Telephone Company, plans were discussed for 
the erection of a new exchange which is to be located on Castle 
street, and Lloyd Adams, the local architect, was called in and 
instructed to prepare the various building details and the specifi- 
cations. The new exchange will have a frontage of about 25 feet 
and a depth of about 75 feet. It is hoped that the erection of 
the building can be begun within a month or six week. 

TIOGA, N. D.—The Tioga Farmers Telephone Company in- 
stalled an up-to-date system here in Tioga. The line has been ex- 
tended south and has taken in about twenty new subscribers. 
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Work was commenced on the extension northwest of town which 
has been practically completed and the farmers in that territory 
to a distance of about five miles out are now connected to the 
system. At a meeting of the board of directors it was decided 
to extend the line north to McGregor and work on same will be 
commenced at once. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO:—The Big Four is equipping its main line 
between Bellefontaine and Indianapolis with telephone service, 
with which all trains are to be operated. Telephones are already 
in use between Bellefontaine and Cleveland and are giving satis- 
faction. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—W. F. O’Gara is working 9n the Canal 
Winchester Farmers’ Telephone Company line and expects to push 
it now to a speedy completion. This line will be an important 
one to Pickerington, Lithopolis, Greencastle, Lancaster and all 
the farming community embracing these towns. 

TOLEDO, OHIO.—A new branch exchange known as the Isling- 
ton exchange has been opened in the West End by the Home 
Telephone Company. It takes in all of West Toledo and a big 
section of the residence district. The contract has been let by the 
company for its new automatic plant at Dorr street and Detroit 
avenue. The people served by this plant will include nearly all 
those living in the Auburndale district and in the west end of 
Dorr street, Indiana and Nebraska avenues. It is expected that 
this exchange will be ready for business by November 1. 

SANDY, OREGON.—The Firwood & Dover Telephone Company 
is building a line through here. Several residents and business 
people have subscribed for the telephones. The Estacada line was 
intending to come through here, but was unable to get enough 
patronage. 

PIERRE, S. D.—Walter Rowe, manager of the Great Western 
Telephone Company was down from Philip and reports work 
progressing on the metallic circuit line from Fort Pierre to Rapid 
City. The next line instead of following up Bad River valley will 
be built out on the prairie and connected with the different towns 
along the railway. The line is being built with a view of in- 
creasing business and will carry crossarms heavy enough to 
carry a number of additional wires. 

MERRILL, WIS.—Realizing the benefit of a rural telephone 
system or a toll line to Merrill the citizens of Doering are making 
plans to have telephone connections in the near future. Ed 
Bachman, who manages the general store at Doering, and Frank 
Doering, the postmaster at Doering, were in the city recently 
conferring with Jul Thielman and it will be decided in a few 
days whether it will be best to have a toll line to this city con- 
necting with the Dudley line at the cut-off or a rural system with 
Merrill connections working on the same plan as the Hamburg 
line. 





TWO RIVERS, WIS.—The work of constructing the telephone 
line between the U. S. Life Saving Station and Twin River point, 
was begun recently. The work is being done under the direction 
of Frank R. Pitt, a member of the government construction crew, 
and is being rapidly pushed towards completion. All of the poles 
and other material for the line are delivered along the course of 
the line, which is along the lake shore. 

WASHBURN, WIS.—The Bayfield County Telephone Company 
is building a new line out to Seventeen Mile Post on the North- 
ern Pacific. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.—Connection by long distance tele- 
phone between Wainwright, the farthest east point on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific in Alberta, and Coutts, at the extreme south end 
of the province will be established this fall by the telephone de- 
partment of the provincial government. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII.—The new wall and desk telephones 
of the automatic telephone service are being installed in the 
downtown district and the territory will be covered as rapidly as 
possible. The residence districts will be invaded presently by a 
corps Of installing workmen, and the old manual telephones taken 
out. The cable system through the city is now in readiness. The 
automatic service will probably be ready for use and in service 
sometime this month. 





ELECTIONS. 


KANKAKEE, ILL.—At the semi-annual meeting of the Eastern 
Illinois Independent Telephone Company William T. Radeke was 
elected president of the company succeeding the late William 
Fraser. Joseph Speicher continues as vice president and Walter 
Fischer as secretary and general manager. 

ARLINGTON, NEBR.—At the annual 
the Arlington Telephone Company, the 
for the ensuing year: 


election of officers of 
following: were elected 
Fred Echtenkamp, president; A. G. Lud- 
wig, vice president; H. W. Marshall, treasurer; F. E. Webb, 
manager. The election of a secretary was postponed to a future 
meeting. Reports of the officers show the company to be in ex- 
cellent condition, and to be one of the strongest Independent 
companies in the state. Extensive improvements in lines and 
equipment are under consideration for the coming year. 


NEWARK, N. Y.—The officers of the new Wayne County Tele- 
phone Company are: President, Willis P. Rogers of Williamson; 
vice president, H. P. McDonough; directors, C. P. H. Vary of 
Newark, Albert Yeomans of Walworth, George F. Walters of 
Pultneyville, P. F. Osborn and J. S. Brandt of Ontario, and S. C. 
Armsbee of Syracuse. 


LANSFORD, N. D.—The directors of the First Farmers Tele- 
phone Association have elected the following officers: George 
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Sidener. president; J. M. 
secretary; and C. A, Adams, treasurer. 

BARRON, WIS.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Barron Telephone Company was held recently to settle up 
the year’s business. The board of directors, consisting of DeWitte 
Post, T. W. Borum, J. E. Horstmann, C. J. Borum and A. G. 
Strand, was re-elected. The board in turn re-elected the same 
officers to preside over the affairs of the company for the ensuing 
year. 

CLINTON, WIS.—At a meeting of the directors of the Clinton 
Telephone Company the old officers were re-elected and a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the merits of the various 
types of switchboards preparatory to installing a new and up-to- 
date board in the local office. 

DODGEVILLE, WIS.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Union Telephone Company was held recently. Of the 38,- 
614 shares of stock 31,602 shares were represented. The follow- 
ing officers were re-elected: President, John Rowe, Jr.:; vice 
president and treasurer, D. H. Williams; secretary, E. A. Baker; 
directors, E. H. Jones, Weyanwega, Wis.; L. D. Birch, Madison; 
T. M. Strong, W. W. Lindsey, Henry Spicer, Dodgeville; super- 
intendent, W. W. Lindsey. 


Vannice, vice-president; D. H. Cook, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—For the alleged purpose of protecting its em- 
ployes in the transaction of their regular business, the Consoli- 
dated Telephone and Telegraph Company has procured an’ in- 
junction against any interference on the part of the linemen 
now striking in Tucson, Phoenix and Globe. The injunction was 
granted by Judge Doan, at Tombstone, and notices have been 
received by the district clerk here. The action is probably the 
outcome of the recent trouble here. 


ASHLEY, ILL.—The Lafferty Telephone Company has agreed 


with E. B. Harvey of Woodlawn, Jefferson country, to exchange 
service and co-operate to obtain the Kinloch service over the 
Harvey system. Mr. Harvey expects to give Mt. Vermon an 


Independent telephone exchange and will be granted a franchise 
at the next council meeting. The Harvey system now reaches 
the following’ points: Ashley, Salem, Oden, Sandoval, Dix, Boyd, 
Walnut Hill, Range, Divide, Kell, Nicholson, Bell Rive, Richview, 
Woodlawn, with a city exchange to be installed at Mt. Vernon, 
Til, 


NEW MEMPHIS, ILL.—On August 5, the Lafferty Telephone 
Company of Nashville signed up contracts with the Kinloch Long 
Distance Telephone Company for the Kinloch lines to be extended 
from New Memphis to Nashville and there connect with the 
exchange being installed by the Lafferty Telephone Company 
of which Chas. W. Lafferty is acting manager. <A branch ex- 
change will be installed at Ashby and connected with Nashville 
by a trunk line. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE IND.—The Farmers Mutual Telephone 
line at North Salem has been sold to Deere & Milligan of Wave- 
land. 


NORTH SALEM, IND.—The Farmers Mutual Telephone line at 
North Salem has been purchased by Deere & Milligan of Wave- 
land, 

EDGERTON, KANS.—The farmers in the townships of Rich- 
land, Franklin and McComish are contemplating organizing a 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Company. 


FULTON, KANS.—At a special meeting of the Fulton Mutual 
Telephone Company was reorganized. The name is retained 
and John E. Hall, Julia Hall, Elizabeth Hall, Claude M. Grigsby 
and P. W. Payton were elected directors. John E. Hall was 
made president, P. W. Payton vice-president, and John E. Hall 
secretary and treasurer. The plant is now in charge of John 
E. Hall, who will put it in first class shape. 


LANSING, MICH.—The Adrian Telephone Company and the 
Michigan Telephone Company operating in Lanawee county have 
been merged and a new charter was taken out a short time ago. 
The new company is to be known as the Lenawee County Tele- 
phone Company. The company has a capital stock of $250,000. 
The Railroad Commission before approving the charter required 
an inventory to be taken of the two systems which showed 
that they are worth, jointly, $150,000. 

MAHNOMEN, MINN.—The Detroit Telephone Company has 
purchased the local system and will connect it with the De- 
troit system. 


MARSHALL, MINN.—A big pile of new telephone poles being 
prepared to use in the rebuilding of the plant here, caught fire up 
near the Old Oregon Lumber sheds, and before the flames were 
extinguished several of them were charred up quite badly. Plenty 
of shavings about and a hobo camp is probably the explanation. 
Fortunately the wind was blowing directly away from the big pile 
and the fire was promptly located and checked. 

SIDNEY, MONT.—The telephone exchange of the Water Users’ 
Electric Company has been destroyed by fire. 

KEARNEY, NEBR.—The Kearney Telephone Company has just 
issued a new directory to its subscribers. Service is now being 
given by this company to over 1,200 subscribers, and new con- 
tracts are being made steadily. Within the past few months a 
branch exchange having 60 telephones was installed in the Mid- 
way Hotel. 


TRENTON, N. J.—In response to an urgent request for its 


service at Princeton, it is probable that the Inter-State Tele- 
phone Company may extend its system to that place. 


Inquiries 
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are being made daily'for connection with various patrons who 
have no connection with the Bell system, which is the only one 
now doing business in Princeton. If the Interstate company 
should extend its iines into Princeton it is said that the expense 
would be comparatively slight. Most of the business places and 
many of the homes at that place are wired and equipped for 
an additional system, as they formerly used the Libbey tele- 
phone, which was abandoned solely because of the fact that its 
owner, Professor William Libbey of Princeton University, had 
other extensive interests that made it impracticable for him to 
remain in the telephone business. Several business men in 
Princeton have offered their stores and offices as telephone pay 
stations, without charge to the company for the privilege. 

ROSWELL, N. M.—The Dayton Telephone Company, Dayton, 
south of Roswell, has been sold by G. M. Brown to W. F. Daugh- 
erty & Co. of Dayton. The system will be improved. 

HOPE, N. M.—This city was recently visited by a fire that con- 
sumed the telephone exchange and a number of other business 
buildings. 

NORWOOD, N. Y.—C. D. Babcock of Nicholville has purchased 
the Winthrop and Brasher exchange of the Adirondack Tele- 
phone Company. The lines have been improved and a new toll 
line built direct to these two places. 

GUTHRIE, OKLA.—George A. Henshaw, who has been coun- 
sel of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission since statehood, 
has received the Democratic nomination for corporation com- 
missioner. E. D. Brownlee of Kingfisher, now a member of the 
state senate, is the Republican nominee. Both are lawvers. 
There has previously been no lawyer on the membership of the 
commission. 

LEAD, S. D.—Local merchants and others interested have taken 
up the proposition to establish a telephone line between here and 
Newcastle, Wyo. At present there is no communication between 
here and a large section of Wyoming which does a _ business 
with the Black Hills and a telephone line would prove of much 
commercial benefit to both sections. The aid of the forestry 
officials has been enlisted as the telephone lines would materially 
assist in the work of extinguishing blazes on the western border 
of the forest. J. H. McCullagh is one of the interested parties. 


BRADY, TEX.—The Brady Telephone Company has been pur- 
chased of George W. Vierling by J. N. Paxton of Abilene. The 
consideration was $30,000. He is making plans to do considerable 
extension work. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS.—The Houston Launch Club has placed 
orders through Past Commodore J. S. Bonner for several of the 
new automatic telephones to be installed on the boats of the club. 
The telephones will be a great accommodation during regattas, 
doing away with all smaller tenders which are generally utilized 
for this purpose. With the aid of the new telephones, it is said 
that persons on board boats may converse with one another 
for long distances across the water and the invention is expected 
to be almost revolutionary in its effects upon the sport and recrea- 
tion of boating. As they are not very expensive, it is probable 
that scores of pleasure craft at Houston, Galveston, New Orleans, 
and other centers of yachting activity in time will be equipped 
with them. It is figured that the pleasures of yachting will be 
greatly accentuated by the new contrivance and that for short 
distance work they will replace the wireless telegraph instrument. 
It is understood that Commodore F. F. Arnim, Mayor H. B. Rise, 
Vice-Commodore W. E. Humphreyville and several others who 
own fine yachts now contemplate possessing themselves with auto- 
matic telephones, and by increasing the circle of owners the ad- 
vantage in having them will be greatly augmented as their range 
of efficiency is enlarged upon. The launch club may entertain a 
proposition later on to equip the club house at Harrisburg with 
one of the telephones, so as to be able to communicate with 
craft in the channel all the way into the bay. 

GAINESVILLE, TEX.—The town of Valley View, ten miles 
south of here, suffered a $30,000 fire, a whole business block being 
entirely burned out and other buildings destroyed. The People’s 
Home Telephone Company’s loss by the fire amounts to $4,000. 

SAN MARCOS, TEXAS.—A group of local people have pur- 
chased the San Marcos Telephone Company and have elected the 
following officers: President, G. G. Johnson; secretary and treas- 
urer, C. Johnson; directors, George W. Donaldson, C. G. Johnson, 
Merton Swift, I. W. Wood and D. C. Johnson. Merton Swift of 
Sabinal will be general manager of the system, which will be 
extensively improved. A common battery system will be installed 
and other modern appliances put in. The new owners will take 
charge of the exchange on September 1. 

PUYALLUP, WASH.—The growth of the Puyallup Valley Home 
Telephone Company during the last year is shown in figures 
recently given out by the officials. Since last August 425 new 
telephones have been installed, night service put into effect and 
five operators employed. The company is now preparing to ex- 
tend its service to Sumner. The officials believe this the most 
practical route to adopt, as it will be the direct line to Orting 
when the service is still further extended. According to their 
statements, the company is in fine financial condition, 


UNDERGROUND. 
ABILENE, KANS.—The telephone companies have agreed to 
place their wires in the paving district, underground. 
EL PASO. TEX.—The city council has adopted an ordinance re- 
quiring all wires, light, trolley, telephone, telegraph, etc., to 
be placed under ground within the fire limits within two years. 








In the Rural Line Districts 


W. E. Baker, the telephone hombre, was a Pass City business 
visitor Monday.—Las Cruces (New Mexico) Citizen. 

Mr. A. Z. Huckaby, manager of the local phone exchange, 
has been confined to his room with an attack of pneumonia. 
We are glad to know he is much improved at this writing.— 
Magnolia (Ark.) Banner. 

Artie Taylor of Poplar Grove is now lineman on the Farmers’ 
Telephone Company of Rydal lines and of late has been spend- 
ing most of his time in Belleville and vicinity overseeing the 
work.—Belleville (Kansas) Telescope. 





L. F. Coulter, manager of the local telephone system, went 
to Macon county to be present at the celebration of the 86th 
anniversary of his mother. His wife and son, Paul, went with 


him.—Booneville (Mo.) Republican. 


The Aline telephone exchange is making preparations to 
make some extensive improvements on the line as soon as the 
weather will permit. Mr. Speece is using every effort possible 
to give the best of service.—Aline (Okla.) Chronoscope. 


Robert Barker and Bud Wineinger repaired the telephone line 
Friday and Saturday.—North Fabius Letter in Memphis (Mo.) 


Reveille. 





Wm. Wyrick is helping build the telephone line-—Admire 
(Kansas) Star. 


At the telephone meeting Thursday afternoon Chas. Bennett 


was engaged for the ensuing year to take charge of Central. 
Chas. and wife have given the best of satisfaction during the 
past year and the directors saw no need of a change. Robt. 
True was engaged as lineman. There will be considerable im- 
provement made on the line as well as the switchboard.—Aga 
(Kansas) Sentinel. 


Miss Florence Walker, of Ryan, visited the telephone girls 
here this week.—Waunka (Okla.) News. 


The Mutual Telephone Co. has placed a new phone in the 
Oliver Lampman home.—Polo (Jll.) Bee. 


The Blackberry Telephone Company held an interesting meet- 
ing Saturday night—Salem Correspondence Chariton (Ja.) 
Patriot. 

We printed exchange cards for the Viola Telephone Co., this 
week. Charley Jones is manager up there and they have quite 
a list of subscribers—Conway Springs (Kansas) Star. 


The telephones will soon be in working order again; have 
switchboard to new room. They now have 200 
Salt Marsh Correspondence 


moved 
lines, counting those in Sylvia. 
Sterling (Kansas) Bulletin. 


new 





Logan county farmers are having many telephones installed. 
—Bismark (N. Dak.) Tribune. 


H. H. Simpson, manager of the Enterprise telephone com- 
pany, of Pilot Grove, was a business visitor here Monday.— 
Booneville (Mo.) Republican. 
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R. C. Sivey is moving 





his telephone system upstairs in the Craig building—Waubay (S. D.) Clipper. 
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